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Heavy Contracting Precedes Price Advances 


In Finished Materials—Large Tonnages of Pig Iron 
Sold—Malleable Buyers Prominent in the Market 


Heavy buying of pig iron, extensive buying of 
finished materials and a pretty general acquiescence 
in nearly all recent advances in prices, characterized 
the market during the past week. Pig iron stocks 
in the country today are about 1,000,000 tons, which 
is a reduction of fully 900,000 tons from the high 
point several months ago. All districts have shown 
a reduction, but the shrinkage in the middle west has 
been especially heavy. 

The first cargo of Wabana, New- 
foundland, ore is expected to arrive 


Iron ; : 
O in Philadelphia the first week in 
“7 May. About 165,000 tons of .this 
ore is now under contract. The 


buying of Lake Superior ore is continuing at a re- 
duced rate, as nearly all the large consumers have 
provided for their requirements. Although an un- 
precedented amount of ice covered the lakes this 


spring, it has been disappearing much more rapidly. 


than usual after a cold winter, and it is expected 
that there will be a heavy movement of ore early in 
May. The Pittsburgh Steamship Co. is expected 
to charter vessels to move about 7,000,000 tons of 
ore. Lively interest is felt in the action to be taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard 
to ore unloading charges and ore freight rates from 
lower lake ports to Pittsburgh and the valleys. Dock 
companies are being reorganized to conform to the 
policy of the commission, which requires that shippers 
shall not be interested in the operation of docks. The 
new dock companies will act as agents for the rail- 
roads. 

Makers of malleable castings have 

been prominent buyers, especially at 


Pig Cleveland, Cincinnati and Buffalo. 
Iron Large tonnages have been purchased 


for delivery in Toledo; Bridgeport, 
Naugatuck, Conn.; Troy, N. Y., and Wilmington, 
Del. <A railway equipment company has purchased 
from 5,000 to 7,000 tons of malleable, at Buffalo. In 
the basic market, 15,000 tons have been sold at Cin- 
cinnati, for a central western consumer. An eastern 
buyer, who has been inquiring {or from 20,000 to 
25,000 tons of basic, has decided not to purchase at 
present. A Pittsburgh steel company, which requires 
12,000 tons of basic per month, is expected to buy for 
at least a month’s requirements, or to make a long 


time contract, at an early date. Cast iron pipe 
makers have made large purchases of foundry grades 
in eastern territory. Activity has continued in the 
Chicago market, where large tonnages have been pur- 
chased. Sales in the Birmingham district amounted 
to about 25,000 tons. 


Following the announcement _ that 

Finished prices of bars, shapes and_ plates 
Mataetal would be advanced $1 per ton, April 
anaes 20, consumers showed a disposition 


i to contract liberally and were often 
anxious to make contracts farther ahead than the steel 
makers, who were endeavoring to confine contracts, 
except as to agricultural implement makers, to Oct. 1. 
At the new prices, bars are $4 lower than they were 
a year ago, and shapes and plates $3 lower. A sign 
of returning prosperity is the increasing disposition 
of Chicago mills to quote on a Pittsburgh basis. 


Important changes in methods of 
selling sheets have been made. On 
flat sheets, the differentials long in 
vogue before the more recent meth- 
od was adopted, have been restored. 
The change is meeting with favor, especially among 
plate manufacturers, who complained bitterly of the 
arrangement which has been in effect for some 
months. On roofing sheets, the long established cus- 
tom of quoting according to area has been abandoned 
by most makers and roofing products will be sold by 


Sheets 


weight. New sheet prices are being pretty well 
maintained, although concessions are occasionally 
heard of. 

Structural awards in eastern terri- 


tory amount to from 20,000 to 25,- 


Structural t fe 
M ial 000 tons, including 5,300 tons for 
ateria Stern Bros. store; 2,000 tons for a 
loft in New York, and 1,000 tons 


for an insurance company’s building at Hartford, 
Conn., awarded to A. E. Norton & Co.; 2,900 tons 
for a loft at Twenty-sixth street and Broadway, New 
York, awarded to Milliken Bros., and 1,000 tons for 
a factory in New York, awarded to Ravitch Bros. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken from 4,000 to 
5,000 tons for the Widener hotel, Atlantic City. The 
srier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, has awarded a 
contract for about 10,000 tons of steel for its new 
open-hearth plant to the American Bridge Co. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., April 23. 

Extensive contracting for steel plates 
and merchant bars, and the generally 
sold up condition of the mills, marked 
the past week and preceded the ex- 
pected advance of $1 a ton on both 
commodities, the bar prices reaching 
1.20c, and plates 1.25c, which is the 
minimum price not only by the leading 
interest, but by practically all the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. The heavy 
movement in semi-finished steel has 
brought about a higher quotable price 
on small billets and sheet bars, and 
makers are asking $22, Pittsburgh, at 
the close of the week. Pig iron trading 
has been quiet, but the market has been 
firm. The strained condition of the 
coke market has diminished to some 
extent, but with no assurance of steady- 
ing itself for long. The advance in 
sheet prices, together with the adoption 
of the weight rather than the “per 
square” method of quoting by the lead- 
ing interest kept interest awake in that 
direction. Light rails have taken a 
turn for the better with the better 
situation in the mining country, and 
structural material has shown consider- 
able improvement. 

Pig Iron.—The market for pig 
iron has been passing through an un- 
usually quiet week, in so far as sales 
are concerned. The inquiries have also 
been lacking in importance, but sales 
from carload lots to 500 and 1,000 tons 
on basic indicated that prices on that 
grade of iron were firm at $13 to 
$13.25, valley, for prompt shipment. 
Bessemer has been very quiet, -an in- 
quiry for 3,000 tons being the only 
feature of importance, and this is 
quoted at $14.25, valley. Foundry iron 
is also selling in small lots at $13.25 
to $13.50, the latter price holding good 
on the last half delivery. Gray forge 
iron is quiet, and little new business 
has appeared. The unsettled state of 
the coke market has caused an uncer- 
tainty among furnace men regarding 
last half shipment, and a number are 
refusing to quote on any extensive con- 
tracts until they are better satisfied as 
to the fuel cost’ during that period. 
The same sentiment is holding prices 
very firm. We quote the market as 
follows: 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


nS, AAROOD t, . Shik dhe 8880 ws $14.25 
maepemer,: PUtepargh” 2. ...2ccsccccsse 15,15 
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ny POE N.S cue nie dbalssis.< dhe 13.25 
A os wy icin h sie 6:06 @ 0.0 010: 14.15 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............ 14.40 
Gray, forge, Pittsburagn. . ds .os02ccescee 13.90 
Malleable;. Pittsburgh. .«...0.....-+ +00 14.10 
(Third Quarter.) 
ee ae ee $14.25 
eanetmiey,  TUOUTOE sont 0.50 cans 15.15 
re ee ae 14.15 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............ 14.40 
Geny * Sores, -: Pettebunis ss. cccweces cae 14.00 
Pemedhic, ~ PRIN) 6 can i ss dicks tsi 14.10 


Ferro-Alloys. — The demand for 
ferro-alloys has been extremely quiet, 
and sales reported confined merely to 
carload lots for prompt shipments. The 
market seems to be devoid of any reg- 
ular price on prompt ferro-manganese, 
and sales have varied from $45 to $50, 
Baltimore, according to the needs and 
conditions of the. parties interested. 
Quotations on ferro-manganese for last 
half delivery vary from $43.50, Balti- 
more, to $44, and the local trade is 
informed that the makers are con- 
templating a higher price in the im- 
mediate future. Fifty per cent ferro- 
silicon is quiet, but firm at $70. Do- 
mestic grades are inactive and un- 
changed in price. 

We quote ferro-manganese at $43.50, Balti- 
more, and $45.00 to $50.00 for prompt deliv- 
ery. The freight rate from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70, Pittsburgh, for prompt and 
forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 19 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades 
are held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices, 


Plates. — The market ffor_ steel 
plates has strengthened materially, and 
the expected advance in prices was 
made on Monday of this week by the 
Carnegie Steel Co., which announced 
1.25c for plates and shapes commencing 
April 22, with the further statement 
that the mills are so well supplied with 
orders and booked so far ahead, that 
this advance was fully justified. The 
Cambria Steel Co. announced that its 
plate mills are filled up, and the new 
price will be enforced by that company 
on plates and shapes. Other large in- 
dependent producers are showing the 
same attitude, and it is expected that 
they will follow closely on this new 
quotation. New business, while not 
large, is very bright in prospect. Some 
of the larger car orders of the season 
are expected to be ready to come out, 
the Harriman Lines’ order for about 


10,000 cars being among the largest, 
and it is believed by some that this has 
been practically placed already, although 
withheld from public announcement. 
The Norfolk & Western railroad has 
asked for bids on 50 passenger coaches, 
and the Bingham & Garfield railroad 
has just awarded 20 all-steel service 
cars to the Pressed Steel Car Co., com- 
pleting its order for car equipment on 
its initial inquiry. Ship material is 
quiet with a number of extensive in- 
quiries still to develop into business, 
and this is expected out very soon. 
We quote the market as follows: 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 inch- 
es, 1.20c to 1.25 

100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 
0.10c; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 9.30c; marine 
steel, 0.49c; locomotive firebox steel, 0:50c; 
all sketches excepting straight taper plates 
varying not more than 4 inches in width at 
ends, narrowest and being not less than 30 
inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 
inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, le. Gages under % inch to and in- 
cluding ;%-inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under # and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


c. Extras are as follows pet 


Sheets. — Specifications on _ steel 
sheets have increased heavily since the 
last advance in prices by the leading 
interest, and while independent manu- 
facturers have, as a rule, shown a dis- 
position to bring their list up to the 
same level, there are still some who 
are not sufficiently supplied with bus- 
iness to warrant this change. There 
is considerable business going in black 
sheets on the quotation of 1.80c for 
No. 28 gage with a corresponding dif- 
ferential on other gages to that of the 
leading interest, while 2.90c is quoted 
on galvanized for No. 28 gage for ship- 
ment, out of the Pittsburgh district. 
These prices are quoted for deliveries 
up to July 1 only, and beyond that 
point, the market seems fairly firm at 
1.95¢ for black sheets and 3c for gal- 
vanized, with no guarantee that the 
minimum price will be maintained for 
any length of time. The sheet mills 
are operating about 90 per cent of cap- 
acity. Some of the leading manufac- 
turers are running 100 per cent, and 
are becoming better supplied with ton- 
nage than at any time in the past. The 
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change in method of quotation on roof- 
ing sheets from “area” to “100 pounds”, 
announced officially by the leading in- 
terest during the past week, has been 
followed by a number of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers, but not by all, 
as yet. It is believed, however, that 
this innovation will become recognized 
generally as time develops its prac- 
ticability. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 
Flat Sheets 


Black Sheets 
Nos. 10-12, $1.50 to $1.60 per 100 pounds; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.50 to $1.65; Nos, 15-16, $1.60 
to $1.70; Nos. 17-21, $1.65 to $1.75; - 
24, $1.70 to $1.80; Nos. 25-26, $1.75 to $1.85; 
No. 27, $1.80 to $1.90; $1.85 to $1.- 
95; No. No. 30, $2.00 to 


29, 


$1.90 to $2.90; 


Blue Annealed 
Nos. 3-8, $1.35 per 100 pounds; Nos. 9-10, 
$1.49 per 100 pounds; Nos. 11-12, $1.45 per 
100 pounds; Nos. 13-14, $1.50 per 100 pounds; 
Nos. 15-16, $1.60 per 100 pounds. 
Galvanized 
Nos. 10-11, $1.90 to $2.90 per 100 pounds; 
Nos. 12-14, $2.00 to $2.10; Nos. 15-16, $2.15 
5; Nos. $2.30 to -$2.40; Nos. 
$2.40 to $2.50; Nos. 25-26, $2.60 to 
$2.70; » 27, 92.75 to $2.85; Ne. $2.90 
to $3.00; No. 29, $3.00 to $3.10; No. 30, $3.- 
20 to $3.30. 


17-21, 


Roofing Sheets 


Galvanized 

Net extras on all gages per 100 Pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 
inch corrugation, 5c; 2 V_ crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c, 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with cleats, -15c. 


Painted Roofing 
12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, inc., 


10c; 25 to 28 gage inc., 15c. 
Prices Per Square 
28 gage, painted 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 
5-inch corrugation, 1.30c to 1.35c; 28 gage 
galvanized, 2-inch, 2™%-inch, 3-inch and 5-inch 
corrugations, 2.45c to 2.55c. 
Tin Plate——Specifications for tin 


plate have been heavier during the 
past week than at any time this year. 
Nearly all of the tin plate manufac- 
turers have increased their running 
schedules and are shipping much more 
actively against contracts, and be- 
cause of booking far ahead on bus- 
a firmer attitude 


iness are showing 
on prices. There are said to be some 
contracts that are being filled at 


lower than the nominal market prices, 
but new business is closely held at 
$3.35 to $3.40 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh. This price is believed to be 
the minimum on all new _ business, 
and it is understood that the larger 
manufacturers will soon advance the 
minimum price to $3.40. We quote 
the market as follows: 


100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
o. b. mill, Pittsburgh dis- 


Coke tin plate, 
$3.35 to $3.40, f. 
trict. 


Rails and Track Material—Owiung 
to the more general resumption of 
coal mining in the bituminous fields, 
there has been a better demand for 
light rails developing during the past 
Inquiries are more numerous, 


week. 


and some are also appearing from 
the anthracite region, as the diffi- 
culties in that field are approaching 


a solution. Specifications are heavy 
on contracts, particularly in the stand- 
ard sections, which are being taken 
by railroad companies as fast as the 
mills can ship them. There is a 
growing feeling in the rail trade that 
the new tonnage in prospect for last 
half delivery will more than equal the 
tonnage placed at the opening of the 
year. The buying movement for 
standard sections appears to have 
been more generally divided between 
first and last periods than ever be- 
fore. The market for track material 
is improving, specifications are bet- 
ter, and prices a little stronger for 
bolts and splice bars, and mills are 
reporting good shipping records on 
this material. The market is quoted 
as follows with the base price 
steel rails 1.34c per pound at the mill: 
Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 


carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 


on 


pounds, 1.15c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.29¢ to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes 

O56. S. O0 See Mi Ques oa bcc a oc.c cabins $1.40 
3 S56 4 AS OA 8 OE Me cc teveinis «kD 
CT ae ee eee rer Te .20 
3) ee, Sm SRS . Oba cs cease ein 508 30 
eee i ORG ek add 940 oe sc caresses .40 
234, 3 and 334 X Tyew sc cccccccensccecs .60 
<a POU as Raids Gace Ws h:b.0.0 «wala ae ee .80 


Steel.—- There are few makers run- 
ning on billets and sheet bars in the 


market for business requiring ship- 
ments before July 1. The demand is 
extremely heavy, and _ specifications 


are such as to indicate that the mills 
will have about all they can handle 
to meet the demands upon them dur- 
ing the first half of the year. New 
business is being taken only at the 
full market price of $20 for Besse- 
mer and open-hearth rolling billets, 
and $21, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 
and open-hearth sheet bars. Some 
of the larger producers are already 
quoting $22 on sheet bars for last 
half delivery. One advance is also 
noted of $21, maker’s mill, which is 
equal to $22, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
deliveries or to July 1. The firm at- 
titude of the mills on billets and 
sheet bars is in line with the reports 
of a scarcity of semi-finished steel 
that is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. Forging billets are firm at 
$28, Pittsburgh, and the leading in- 
terest is still out of the market on 
this grade of rolling billets, and does 
not expect to enter again for some 
time, as its capacity is more than 
provided for by the current demands 
of the trade, We quote the market 
follows: 

4x 4 


as 


Bessemer billets with 0.25 carbon 
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less are quoted at $20, with the usual 
and open-hearth 
rolling billets, $20; Bessemer sheet and tin 
bars are quoted at $21, and open-hearth 
sheet bars are quoted at $21, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, with full freight to destination added. 
Forging billets are quoted at $28, Pittsburgh, 


and 
extra for size and analysis, 


Hoops and Bands.—New business 
on hoops and bands is very quiet, but 
specifications are very  satisiactory, 
and prices are firm, hoops being 
quoted at 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pittsburgh, 
and bands have advanced from 1.15¢ 
to 1.20c in line with the recent ad- 
vance in merchant bars. Shipments 
are going forward steadily, and the 
market is in a satisfactory condition 
according to the ideas of the manufac- 
turers. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.25c to 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.40c; bands 
1.20c, base, with net extras, as per standard 
steel. 

Merchant Bars,—Prior to the offi- 
cial enforcement of the new price on 
steel bars which places the minimum 
at 1.20c, Pittsburgh agricultural man- 
ufacturers have entered the market 
very extensively and it is estimated 
that from 200,000 to 220,000 tons of 
bars represented the bookings under 
the old price of 1.15c, Pittsburgh. This 
has so thoroughly supplied the pro- 
ducers with business far into the last 
half that the prices, it is expected, 
will be firmly held. A number of the 
independent manufacturers did not 
wait for April 20 before putting the 
higher price in force, and practically 
the entire merchant bar capacity has 
since announced the price at the 
higher figure. Steel shafting is slight- 
ly improved in demand and prices are 
firmer than a week ago. Specifications 
are coming in more steadily, the au- 
tomobile trade being particularly act- 
ive in calling for shipments. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35¢, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.20¢; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.25c¢, all 
f. o. b. mill. The following different‘als are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds 
of a_ size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads 
and 60 and 10 per cent in less than carloads, 
delivered in base ‘territory. 

Muck Bar.—The market for muck 
bar remains very unsatisfactory, al- 
though there is a slight improvement 
in inquiries for last half delivery, indi- 
cating that the iron miils are ap- 
proaching their own limit of capagity, 
and expect to be in the open market 
for additional raw material. The im- 
mediate demand is practically at a 
standstill, and prices are unchanged. 
We continue to quote $28 to $29, 
Pittsburgh. , 


Structurah—Considerable new busi- 
ness has appeared in the market for 
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structural steel, the most important 
booking for the week being 10,000 
tons required by the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. for its new open-hearth steel 
works and mills near Youngstown. 
This order was placed with the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co,, and the same com- 
pany has about 2,000 tons in addition 
in small orders booked. There are 
inquiries for about 3,400 tons for var- 


ious points in the middle west, in- 
eluding 600 tons for the East End 
Savings & Trust building in Pitts- 


burgh, the general contract for which 
has been awarded, about 500 tons for 
the enlargement of the Fort Pitt ho- 
tel in Pittsburgh, and 2,300 tons for 
a cold storage plant for the Erie rail- 
road at Hammond, Ind. The advance 
in the price by the leading interest to 
1.25¢c was announced this week, and 
it is expected wil! be the means of 
bringing out much business that has 
been pending. Fabricators are _ re- 
perting a much more hopeful outlook, 
and prospects for a great deal of work 
developing within the next few weeks. 
We quote the market as follows: 

channels, 15 inches and under, 


Beams and 


zees, 1.20c to 1.25c; tees, 1.20c to 1.25c; 
angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.2)c to 1.25c; 
over 6 inches, 1.30c to 1.35c; universal and 
sheared, 1.25c to 1.30c; over 15 inches, 1.30c 
to 1.35c; plates, 6'4 inches wide and wider, 
1.30c¢ to 1.35c. 

Merchant Pipe—The demand for 


merchant pipe is a little stronger in 
tone, and prices are firm. Jobbers are 
particularly aggressive in calling for 
shipments. Inquiries for line pipe 
have become less noticeable, and no 
extensive orders have appeared since 
the contract placed with the leading 
interest a week ago for 188 miles of 
steel pipe for Cali- 
There is. a_ large 


8-inch to 6-inch 


fornia delivery. 

amount of small business being taken 
which, in the aggregate, represents 
quite a good sized tonnage. We 


quote the official discount to jobbers 
subject to the usual preferential dis- 
count to the.larger buyers as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 
Steel. Tron. 
Sutt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Oe oe 74 54 68 48 
ins win wb 75 65 69 53 
EE p’n px dose 0 o'e 78 68 72 59 
3% to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 64 
2 to 3 inches... Gee 75 76 65 

Lap weld. 
eos eros s 79 72 72 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4! to 6 inches..... 80 72 73 65 
7 te 22 Gees. ss 77 «~«68 71 61 
13 ..40:.35: Apohes i. 55 ores 47 , 

Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

Butt weld. 

4g 4 te incl 70 60 65 55 
SVMS SoBe ba. ae 75 69 70 63 
i Bo. 2 EA MOR. .s6s's 79 73 74 65 
ee BT ee ss 80 74 75 66 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 

2 inches oh Pee 70 71 63 


2% to 4 inches..... 81 


74 74 66 


THE IRONT 


44% to 6 inches..... 77 71 72 65 

ee OR Sp ae 70 S 65 55 

9 te 12 inches....:. 65 5 60 50 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 


Butt weld. 


EC Pee 65 59 60 52 
3% to 1% inch.-..... 68 62 63 55 
a *© -3 inches...... 70 64 65 57 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
re 66 60 61 52 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
4% to 6 inches...... 67 61 62 56 
7 to 8 inches....... 69 50 55 45 


> 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
lap weld. 


points higher price, either butt or 
The 


pipe, 


weight 
cent, 


are for full 


of 5 


above discounts 
variation 


specified, 


per 
being 


subject to a 
when 
inches at 


merchant pipe, fur- 


nished up to 6 one point higher 


discount (lower price). 


Boiler Tubes.—There is a continued 
improvement in the demand for steel 
boiler tubes, and_ specifications are 
keeping up in a satisfactory manner, 
but without any features indicoting a 
broader demand than is going vt pres- 
ent, The stronger element of the 
market is found in the locomotive 
trade, which is taking a very generous 
portion of the production. Prices are 
firm, and the makers are following 
closely the official list in taking new 


business. We quote the market as 
follows: ss 
Steel 
ae EO ee, TRO. 0s 8s Sve ds wees 65 
SU ARR ee irae oc aNd AG a SRW Gur eee 673 
Re SP RE. ON so. f Big wok nw CSOa CRIED x Sie 72 
een Nn) i NERDS Gas <a ok 04 weld GE aldwiew 75 
ol OS a ee eee en ee 6714 
EE Wah one's S64 40k 6 -beckea SBA w Phe 65 
Charcoal Iron 
1! ROMER ort disk wes DEN bad ale hints odd bins 6 wivte 48 
1% to 23 Ra Ss 45's canes aaa St 50 
oe es 2) anes a SCS 55 
CIE NR: NEE AS x 0 cle k wisle BN ek ose wows 60 
To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount tor carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 
Wire Products.—New business in 


wire and wire nails is not large, but 
makers are much more uniform in 
their quotation of $1.60, Pittsburgh, 
and are shipping heavily on contracts 
on the $1.55 base. It is believed that 


shipments on the lower price will 
continue through the next 60 days. 
Specifications are very heavy, and 


manufacturers are operating practically 
to full capacity and are making ship- 
ments in a very satisfactory manner. 
The same situation exists in the de- 
mand for plain wire, and prices are 
held firmly. Some of the smaller 
manufacturers are still running on the 
old contracts taken at $1.50, but these 
are rapidly disappearing as a factor 
in the market. We quote the market 
as follows: 


Wire nails, jobbers, carload lots, $1.60; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; cut nails 
(western makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 
to $1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 
30¢ for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers in 
carloads, $1.40; and to dealers, in carloads, 
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$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 
Wire Rods.—With the increasing 


activity in the market for wire prod- 
ucts, the demand for wire rods has 
shown improvement, and specifications 
on contracts are very liberal. Ship- 
iments are somewhat larger than a 
week ago, and prices firmer for new 
business. While there is still some 
business going on the basis of $25.50, 
Pittsburgh, there is disposition 
on the part of mills to shade the 
noiminal price of $26, but we continue 
to quote $25.50 to $26, Pittsburgh, for 
Kkessemer and open-hearth wire rods. 

Coke.—There been a_ better 
feeling developing in the coke trade 
during the past week, the demand for 
spot furnace having become 
less exacting, the evidence being quite 
that operators are ship- 
steadily contract re- 
removing the _ necessity 
enter the open mar- 
their fuel supply: 
moving out on 


less 


has 


coke 


prenounced 


more on 


ping 
quirements, 
ior furnaces to 
ket to 
Spot has been 
ht trading and the price has set- 
down to $2.50, with some 
$2.60 and during the 
two days. Foundry coke is less 
active, but firm, quoted at 
$2.75 to $3 for 
There still remains 
in box cars for shipment of 
getting a 


supplement 
coke 


ovens, 


$2.65 


tled 
sales at 
past 
and is 
prompt shipment. 
some shortage 
foundry 
coke, but consumers are 
fair tonnage, and are not complaining 
so loudly. The heavy decline in pro 


duction during the week ending April 


13 over the preceding week indicat- 
ed the unusual stress of consumers 
in securing a regular supply, as thé 
direct loss in production was over 


52,000 tons. The present week prom- 
ses to show a much heavier produc- 
tion, which will remove the shortage 
and enable leading fur- 
naces to blow in with a reasonable as- 
regular supply of fuel. 
The Connellsville for the 
week ending April 13 AR Y fs 
evens active with a production of 363,- 
289 tons, as compared with 32,238 
ovens active and a production of 415,- 
464 tons of the prior week. We quote 
standard furnace coke 
for spot shipment at $2.50 to $2.65, 
ovens, and on contract $2.25 to $2.40, 
Connellsville 


some of the 
surance of a 


Courter 


reports 


Connellsville 


ovens. For standard 
foundry coke, we quote $2.75 to $3, 


for spot shipment, and on contract 
coke $2.75 to $2.90, ovens. 
Old Material.—On old material the 


inquiries for heavy melting steel are 
quite active, but tendered by 
buyers continue low, and actual bus- 
small lots. One 
500 tons made at $13, 
and some other lots at $13.25, 
while one sale of the same was closed 


prices 
iness is confined to 
sale of was 
odd 
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outside of Pittsburgh at $13.50. The 
demand for machine shop turnings is 
stronger, and material is scarce. No. 
1 cast scrap is much better in de- 
mand, has advanced slightly during 
the week and is being held firmly. 
Borings and turnings are firm and 
some sales completed during the past 
week indicated a _ scarcity of this 





material also. Some of the larger 
consumers of heavy melting steel have 
protected themselves for some time 
ahead with contracts considerably be- 
low the present market price, but are 
finding it difficult to secure shipments. 
We quote, gross tons, delivered in 
the Pittsburgh district, including 
Monessen, Steubenville, Brackenridge 
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Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., April 23. 

Prices on bars, plates, structurals and 
sheets were advanced $1.00 a ton on 
April 20, and contracts during the few 
days preceding the advance were very 
heavy because a large number of manu- 
facturers felt that it was an opportune 
time to cover. Contracting for steel bars 
by agricultural implement makers was 
especially brisk. As a_ result of this 
activity, the western mills now have 
more tonnage on their books than has 
been the case for many months. The 
steady stream of specifications shows 
no tendency to diminish, but it would 
not be surprising if there was a falling 
off in new business during the next few 
weeks. The local mills are now. basing 
their quotations on the Pittsburgh price 
plus the full freight differential, instead 
of quoting f. o. b. Chicago, independent 
of Pittsburgh. 

Pig Iron.—Although sales during 
the past week were heavy, the total ton- 
nage involved was not equal to that 
placed during the week immediately 
preceding. There have been a_ large 
number of transactions in northern iron, 
although few individual lots exceeding 
2,000 tons have been placed. The local 
furnaces, while adhering to the general 
asking price of $14.50, are showing 
willingness to shade this quotation from 
25 to 50 cents a ton when attractive 
business is in prospect. At the same 
time, the southern furnaces are main- 
taining a very firm attitude and the 
number of interests quoting $11, Birm- 
ingham, for the remainder of the year 
is increasing. This means that southern 
iron is practically shut out of the local 
market, although heavy sales are being 
made in outlying territory. Southern 
foundry iron, however, is still available 
for prompt shipment at $10.50 and for 
the second half at $10.75, Birmingham. 
A Milwaukee manufacturer of heavy 
machinery is in the market for a round 
tonnage and a Chicago electrical manu- 


facturer is inquiring for 500 tons of 3 
per cent iron. <A_ builder of railway 
supplies is in the market for 1,000 tons 
of southern foundry iron. The most 
important sales during the week in- 
cluded 5,000 tons purchased by a South 
Bend plow company and 6,000 tons of 
northern foundry ordered for second 
half shipment by a La Porte, Ind., man- 
ufacturer. ‘It is understood the latter 
will be shipped from Toledo at about 
$14.85, delivered. A local manufacturer 
of power plant equipment is in the mar- 
ket for about 2,000 tons of foundry 
iron. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern foundry and malleable . Besse- 
mer, which are quoted f. o. b. local 
furnaces. 


Third Last 
quarter® half. 


Lake Superior charcoal........ $15.50 15.75 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 14.00 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.85 15.10 


Southern silv’ries,5 per cent sil. 15.60 16.10 
Jackson co. silveries, 8 per cent 17.40 17.90 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 14.50 14.50 
Alabama ba8ic ......cccccccces 14.85 15.10 
Billets.—Forge shops are increasing 
their operations and the large amount 
of car business which has been placed 
recently is being reflected in the de- 
mand for billets. Prices are firm. We 
quote, open-hearth forging billets, $28; 
re-rolling billets, $23, Chicago. 
Merchant Bars.—A heavy tonnage of 
steel bar contracts was placed during 
the past week by agricultural imple- 
ment makers and it is now estimated 
that about three-fourths of the total 
business has been negotiated. It is 
probable that the full tonnage involved 
will be placed before May 1. The 
local mills are provided with more 
steel bar business at present than they 
can conveniently handle; prices are 
correspondingly firm and the new 
quotation, 1.20c, Pittsburgh, plus the 
full freight differential are well main- 
tained. sar iron is also somewhat 
firmer. The mills rolling hard steel 
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and Follansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $13.00 to 13.50 
a te ee aS ae 13.50 to 14.00 
Maleate: adams <.500s. s ees wadts 12.00 to 12.50 
Bundled, sheet scrap..........% 11.09 to 11.50 
EYOMm QM ce Petccs ote ste Bae ena 
ee ey Se ere 15.90 to 15.50 
SU: INNO ae oi Pc ga wade ag woke 9.00 to 9.50 
Wes: Ei) Wrote: CORED. 260+ ce v0 12.50 to 13.00 
COs. er SUMED, 6 00 ot o's.5.0'4 0 Ontee 12.50 to 13.00 
LOW. PUCSHNOTRS 9s. 5 . S28 Lk. 6 te 15.00 to 15.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 19.00 to 10.50 
a a a Rr 9.75 to 10.09 
No... 3. \GRRe: C0FRirws ss. 4 48 EN 12.75 to 13.00 


have enjoyed an increase in business. 
The demand for iron and steel out of 
stock is fairly satisfactory but not 
as heavy as might be expected. The 
market on shafting is irregular. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.15c¢ to 1.20c; hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.18c to 1.20c; soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.33c to 1.38c base; hoops, 
1.48c; smooth finished machinery steel, 1 
inch and larger, 1.78c; shafting 65 per cent 
off list for’ carload lots, 60 per cent off for 


less than carloads. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.59c to 1.60c per pound 
base; soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.90c, full ex- 
tras. 

Structural Material—On April 20 
the eastern mills advanced their quo- 
tations on new business to ‘1.25c, 
Pittsburgh, and a similar advance has 
been made in the Chicago market. 
The Illinois Steel Co., which for a 
time was quoting prices independent 
of Pittsburgh, is now asking the full 
freight differential of 18c. Although 
there is a good tonnage moving for 
buildings and other architectural pur- 
poses, car business continues to ac- 
count for the majority of the orders 
on the mill books. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that the Chicago & 
Northwestern has purchased a total 
of 7,500 tons of bridge material. The 
original inquiry was for 5,800 tons, 
but this was later augmented. Of the 
foregoing total, the American Bridge 
Co. received 1,600 tons, the King 
Bridge Co., of Cleveland, 5,500 tons, 
and the Modern Steel Structural Co. 
the remainder. The American Bridge 
Co. has also taken 392 tons from the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for 
six turntables and has been awarded 
340 tons for the state supreme court 
building at Salem, Ore. The North- 
ern Pacific has let contracts covering 
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208 tons for new round houses and 
auxiliary buildings at Spokane, Wash. 
The Burlington last week let 266 
tons to the-Morava Construction Co. 
for a station and office building at 
Galesburg. The Equitable building, 
Chicago, 184 tons, has been awarded 
to the Noelke-Richards Iron Works, 
Indianapolis. 

We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and un/?e., 
1.43c. For extras, see Pittsburzh report. 

Plain material out of store is as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $1.60 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; ang- 
les over 6 inches, $1.70 to $1.75 per iv0 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
ive, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger $1.60 per 190 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—Local 
mills are provided with sufficient ton- 
nage to take care of their capacity for 
some time to come and specifications 
are encouraging. The Frisco system 
is in the market for a round tonnage. 
Business in track fastenings is heavier 
and prices on bolts with square nu‘s 
have been advanced $1 a ton, the 
new quotations being 1.95c to 2.,05c, 
f. o. b. Joliet. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chr- 


cago, and track fastenings, f. o. ». 
Joliet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.20c 
to 1.25c; 16 to 20-pound, 1.25c to 1.30c;. 12 


pound, 1.30c to 1.35c; 8-pound, 1.35c to 1.43c. 
Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subjec* to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 
Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars, 


1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.55c to 1.60c, smaller 
size ‘spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.95c to 2.05c base. 


Plates.—Specifications for plates dur- 
ing the past week were exceptionally 
heavy and the mills are now from 
four to six weeks in the rear on de- 
liveries covering the general run of 
business. Although sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to test the market 
thoroughly, it is apparent at present 
that the new price of 1.43c, Chicago, 
will be maintained with little diffi- 
culty. The Kanawha & Michigan is 
in the market for 1,000 all-steel 50- 
ton hopper cars. The American Zinc 
Co., Hillsboro, Ill., has ordered 50 
tank cars from the German-American 
Car Co., of Chicago. The Kingam 
Refrigerator Co. Indianapolis, has 
purchased 200 refrigerator cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

We quote, mill prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 65% to 100 
inches wide, 1.43c. For extras, see Pitts- 


burgh report. 





Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—Following the lead of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the 
independent interests in this territory 
have advanced their mill prices, al- 
though the full freight differential is 
not at present being asked in this 
market. Current quotations for mill 
shipment on No. 28 galvanized are 
3.13c to 3.18c, while prices for the 
corresponding gage of black sheets 
are 2.08c to 2.13c. No. 10 blue an- 
nealed are quoted at 1.58c to 1.63c, 
f. o. b. mill. The Inland Steel Co. 
announces that it will hereafter sell 
corrugated roofing and ‘siding by the 
pound instead of by the square. This 
decision took effect April 18. The 
volume of business out of stock is 
moderately good. 

We quote, store prices, f. o. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 1.90c; No. 12, 1.- 
95c. Box annealed, No, 28, 2.30c. Galvan- 
ized, No. 28, 3.35c. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products. — Specifications for 
wire products are increasing, the de- 
mand for fencing and agricultural 
wire being especially prominent. 
There seems to be some shading on 
the part of a few independent manu- 
facturers and quotations on wire nails 
on a basis of 1.73c, Chicago, appear 
from. time to time. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
retailers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; slain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 

Merchant Pipe and Tubes. — As 
spring advances the demand for the 
more commonly used sizes of mer- 
chant pipe is improving and among 
the jobbing interests prices are firmer. 
A fair volume of business for boiler 
tubes has been booked recently by 
western mills, although this depart- 
ment of the trade is still somewhat 
backward. Prices, however, seem to be 
well maintained. 

We quote, store prices on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
i LM <6 eweces eens 75.2 64.2 68.2 52.2 
4% inch to 1% inch. 78.2 69.2 71.2 59.2 
Lap 
SB rdiile: co disvevicapes ce 76.2 68.2 68.2 58.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 60.2 
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Card Weight. 


7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67.2 56.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
Butt 
¥%, %, % inch..... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
ee ee ee 7i.2 59:2 ‘65.2 882 
2 inch to 3 inch... 76.2 64.2 er 
Lap. 
ee. RAR 72.2 60.2 646.2 54.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong. 
Putt. 
ET a ee 59.2 47.2 
4% inch to 1% inch. 62.2 50.2 
Lap. 
eR Ooa 6 > 40d ok A 60:2°- 43.5 
4% inch to 6 inch... 61.2 49.2 
7 wen to 8 inch.... 54.2 42.2 
Tubes 


Lap weld Charcoai Shelby 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


steel. iron. seamless. 
oe tals 39 57% 
134 to 2% inch..... 55 40 $5 
2% to 3% inch..... 65 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 0 46 
5 to 6 dl 55 


Cast Iron Pipe—On account of ad- 
vances in pig iron the local market 
on cast iron pipe is stronger and 
prices have advanced about 50c a ton. 
There were no lettings of conse- 
quence last week, although several 
large municipal contracts are to be 
decided in the immediate future. At 
Columbus, O., on April 30, bids will 
be opened for 1,500 tons of water 
pipe and at Cincinnati on the same 
date 725 tons of 16-inch pipe will be 
awarded. Bids on 7,800 tons of water 
pipe will be opened at St. Louis, 
May 3. We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, 
as follows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $27.00, 6 to 12 inch- 
es, $25.00, larger sizes, $24.50; gas pipe, $1 a 


ton higher. 


Old Material.—The tone of the scrap 
market is somewhat softer, although 
such grades as melting steel and No. 
1 wrought are very firm. Railroad 
offerings recently have been heavy. 
The Northern Pacific will open bids 
April 29 on 9,000 tons. The principal 
items in this list include 4,430 tons 
of re-rolling rails; 1,425 tons of iron 
rails, 542 tons of short steel rails and 
150 tons of steel angles. The Chicago 
Junction railway is offering 3,500 tons 
of scrap, including 2,700 tons of re- 
rolling rails. The Chicago & Alton 
sold 300 tons of rails on April 23. 
The Burlington has also issued a list. 
The Santa Fe tonnage, which was not- 
ed in these reports recently, was not 
sold, all bids. being rejected. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois sold 1,000 
tons April 24. 

The following prices represent the 
market for delivery in consumers’ 
yards, Chicago. 


Gross Tons 


Old car - Whhetle.cc.. co ceicc sevice’ $13.25 to 13.75 
oR ae Oe es eee 15.90 to 15.59 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.75 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 12.00 to 12.50 
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Heavy melting steel............ 12.00 to 12.50 
muewenmme ‘Weel’ ieee eccks 11.00 to 11.50 


Net Tons 


ae ee $12.50 to 13.00 
Pee Me Ms WEOUMR cans aese ke 11.50 to 12.90 
Arch bars and transoms........ 14.59 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 11.50 to 12.00 
RMRIMT  “Gsaie eS ova in bes s beet 00% 14.50 to 15.00 
a ee ee 19.00 to 19.50 
PUREE. LOL BRIER. oc cece cccesctes 15.75 to 16.25 
Locomotive tires ..........00. 13.50 to 14.00 
Ne 10.25 to 10.75 
ee SM OMIPON os once e ceca de 9.90 to 9.50 
SG LT TOMBE esos 5 ais. atee kihnats oA 12.0) to 12.50 
mugs *" “RMIRMEEIERE. sce eule de oes 10.00 to 10.50 
PEG. 2 MOLI. fois vel vce tad 7.25%to FS 
ith. 2 MOLL... Ctihe. ica cmerd sc oo. ..25to. 225 
Boiler punchings ............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00to 7.50 
Railroad ‘malleable .......:.00. 11.50 to 12.90 
Agricultural malleable ........ 9.75 to 19.25 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 13.50 to 14.00 
REO DATE,” BOREL. ois oo ote eees 11.00 to 11.50 

0 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.00 to 10.5 





HARTMAN ELECTED 


President of Pacific Coast United 
Metal Trades Association. 


The United Metal Trades Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, in annual 
convention at Portland, Ore., last Sat- 
urday, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, John 
Hartman, of Tacoma; first vice presi- 
dent, A. G. Labbe, Portland; second 
vice president, F. G, Frink, of Seattle; 
third vice president, J. M. Fitzpatrick, 
of Spokane; treasurer, A. M. Clark, 
of Portland. F. C. Porter was reap- 
pointed President - elect 


secretary. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., April -23. 


Iron Ore.—The chartering of vessel 
tonnage by shippers of ore has not 
been as heavy during the past week 
as was expected, although a consid- 
erable amount of chartering has been 
done. The Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
has not yet contracted for the carry- 
ing of any ore, although it is expect- 
ed that before the close of the week 
it will make charters for about 7,000,- 
000 tons. The ore unloading charge 
has not yet been fixed, although it 
is expected that there will be some 
ore to unload at lower lake ports 
this week. Ore selling is now pro- 
ceeding at a rather slow rate, as 
nearly all of the leading consumers 
have provided for their requirements. 
Some furnaces are anxiously looking 
forward to the delivery of ore, as 
they need new supplies to fill out 
their mixtures. The movement of ore 
from docks to furnaces has improved 
very much within the past few days. 
Several cargoes. of ore have been 
loaded at Escanaba. 


On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron.—Activity in the pig iron 
market has been confined largely to 
malleable and it is understood that 
the leading malleable company has 


Pittsburgh Company in Market for Basic 





purchased a round tonnage. In spite 
of the recent sales of basic at $12.50, 
Cleveland furnace, the market is ap- 
parently firm at from $13 to $13.25. 
It is expected that the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. will soon buy a large ton- 
nage or make a long-time contract, 
as it has not provided for its require- 
ments beyond May 1, and it con- 
sumes about 12,000 tons per month. 
We quote, delivered in Cleveland, as 
follows, the higher quotations when 
given being for the last half, while 
the lower quotations are for the 
first half of the year: 


NG: EP ROMNY 6 iCcce cs ccarsies $13.50 to 14.09 
_ Se a ee prea 13.00 to 13.50 
ee NIN Go nt we 6.1.4 4)00' re 14.85 to 15.30 
RR Nibes acc seimisr ced 12.50 to 12.75 
IID «ised, oo wants Sinden 00h 5 15.15 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 15.59 to 16.00 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery.. 17.05 


Coke.—The Toledo Furnace Co. ex- 
pects to blow in the second stack 
at Toledo as soon as it can obtain 
a-supply of coke, which it usually 
ships from West Virginia. The fur- 
nace coke market continues strong. 
Very little is being done in foundry 
coke. We quote: 

Connellsville furnace coke, $2.65 to $2.75 
for prompt delivery, and $2.40 on contract; 
Connellsville foundry coke, $2.75 to $3.00 for 
prompt, and $2.75 to $2.90 on contract. 

Finished Material—On account of 
the advance in bars, shapes and plates, 
announced to take place April 20, 
there was-heavy contracting last week 
and specifications on old contracts 
were also heavy. For the most part, 
the sellers endeavored to confine the 
contracting to the period up to Oct. 
1, except as to agricultural interests, 
which obtained contracts without dif- 
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Hartman is proprietor of the Atlas 
Foundry & Machine Co., of Tacoma. 


Ansonia Removes Office 


In order to facilitate business and 
bring customers into closer touch with 
its manufacturing departments, the 
Ansonia Brass & Copper branch of 
the American Brass Co., will  re- 
move its main office from 99 John 
street, New York, to Ansonia, Conn., 
effective April 27. An office will be 
continued at 99 John street, however, 
and this will be connected by means 
of a private telephone wire to the 
offices at Ansonia. 


bi 


ficulty up to Jan. 1, and in some 
cases up to July 1. The new method 
of selling roofing products by weight 
instead of by area is being received 
with favor. The Forest City Steel & 
Iron Co. has taken a contract for 
500 tons of steel for a new office 
building for the Cleveland Hardware 
Co., 200 tons for grade crossing work 
for the Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleve- 
land, and 300 to 400 tons for grade 
crossing work for the American Stove 
Co., Cleveland. The Kinney & Levan 
building will require from 300 to 400. 
tons of bars and shapes. Bids have 
been opened for the 800 tons for the 
office building of the Berger Mfg. 
Co., Canton, but the contract has not 
been closed. The Samuel Austin & 
Son Co., Cleveland, is about to con- 
tract for 1,000 tons for a _ building 
for the Cleveland Foundry Co. A 
warehouse for the Goodyear Rubber 
Co., in Detroit, will require 400 tons. 
The King Bridge Co. has taken a 
contract for 5,500 tons for bridges 
for the Northwestern railroad. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel 
users in this district are taking ship- 
ments under old contracts, but are 
not making overtures for new busi- 
ness. The result is that heavy steel 
is being shipped out of Cleveland to 
Sharon and Youngstown, where more 
attractive prices rule. Local iron 
mills are not running steadily and 
the best offer one concern will make 
for busheling is $10. Country deal- 
ers are taking advantage of the favor- 
able weather to ship into this city 
and such large quantities are now on 
track that embargoes are threatened 
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by railroads. We quote, gross tons, 
f. o. b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Gross Tons 
EAS PR ERENS. Fas. Vis ede $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)... 11.25 to 11.75 
Old: steel rails (over 6 ft.).... 11.59 to 12.00 
SOS SEE EES CEO OE 19.5) to 20.00 
Re A? WEB An cee eace Dace 11.50 to 12.00 
Old steel boiler plate.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable iron (railroad)...... 11.00 to 11.50 
TE 0 SNS awh kh cae be ene sss 17.09 to 17.59 
EE NE ts. ong ok wit dig ht» ae 8.50 to 9.59 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00 to 19.50 
Se: MNOS Se TAK ot obs koe 11.00 to 11.50 
Country mixed steel........... 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 7.50 to 8.00 
Net Tons 
cee 2. By RR WEnmet,.. is... ss $11.00 to 11.50 
ee Cas 00 S's so ates 9.90 to 9.50 
a, & @epcnine cast... ...<io<x< 19.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought........ 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine ‘shop turnings......... 7.25to 7.50 
Sg eee err 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings ............ 7.25 to 7.50 
OS ES er ere peer eer 9.00 to 9.50 
a  WeRNIee sc s's odes +e cakes 7.00 to 7.25 
Wrought iron piling plate..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Wrought iron arch bars....... 14.50 to 15.9) 


~ 








ARGUE FOR INJUNCTION 





To Prevent Corporation From De- 
stroying Documents. 


Counsel for the government and for 
the United States Steel Corporation 
submitted arguments before the United 
States district court at Philadelphia, 
April 22, in the injunction proceed- 
ings instituted by the government to 
enjoin the defendant corporation from 
destroying any documents or papers 
in its possession which might be of 
importance in the prosecution of the 
dissolution suit. Former Judge Jacob 
B. Dickinson, acting as special coun- 
sel for the government, declared that 
there was certain correspondence tend- 
ing to show the existence of illegal 
pools in the wire industry that was 


* co as a S an 





essential for the prosecution to pre- 
serve. The Steel Corporation counsel 
admitted that a trunkful of papers had 
been destroyed accidentally and with- 
out wrongful intent and denied that 
there was any _ correspondence | in 
existence of the -nature — set 
forth by the government, Judges 
Gray, McPherson and Buffington re- 
served their decision. Mr. Dickinson, 
on behalf of the government, peti- 
tioned for the appointment of a spe- 
cial examiner to take testimony in the 
dissolution suit and this motion was 
uncontested. . The examiner has not 
yet been named. Mr. Dickinson also 
asked for a supplementary order giv- 
ing the government the right to use 
all the testimony obtained at the 
hearing for the further prosecution of 
the main suit. 





Riient Tonnage of Basic 
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503 Mercantile Library BJdg:, April 23. 


Pig Iron—A sale of 15,000 tons of 


northern basi¢ was made during the 


past week to a central western con- 
sumer, making a total of over 40,000 
tons of this grade that has been closed 
for in this territory during the last 
two weeks. Sales of malleable iron 
have also been good lately, and as a 
result one local firm increased its 
sales last week by 4,000 tons over 
those of the week before. Those fur- 
naces that withdrew all last half quo- 
tations last week still refuse to sell 
any iron for this delivery, preferring 
to wait for better conditions, and be- 
ing content in the meantime with fill- 
ing orders already booked. 

Buying and selling is being done 
mostly in small lots for shipments that 
do not extend further than into or 
through the third quarter, but in one 
or two instances certain sales are 
reported to have been made that call 
for deliveries to the end of the year. 
Prices are unchanged, although, as 
has been the case for several weeks, 
all sellers here do not agree, and on 
southern grades especially, are quot- 
ing independently of each other. A 
summation of all reports, however, re- 
sults as follows: For southern foun- 
dry No. 2, $10.50 to $11, Birmingham, 
for immediate shipment, and from 
$10.75 to $11 for last half; and for 
southern Ohio foundry No. 2, $13.50, 
Ironton. Some sales of Birmingham 


iron are reported to have been made 
for the fourth quarter for $11.50, -but 
these are not general, most buyers and 
sellers alike not caring to go that far 
ahead. This is the highest that this 
iron has sold for in about a year. 

La Follette stack, at La _ Follette, 
Tenn., has been blown out for a small 
repairing of its lining, and will be 
idle for probably a few weeks. The 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. has 
notified the market here that it has 
opened for the third quarter at $13 
for No. 2X. Inquiries here, which, 
as a rule are too small to mention, 
include 300 tons of southern iron for 
last half delivery, from an Indiana 
melter. Another sale recently made 
was that of 1,500 tons of No. 3 for 
nearby western shipment. Ferro-man- 
ganese is still scarce, with the prob- 
ability that it will become more so 
in a few days. Some dealers declare 
that the northern situation at present 
does not look as firm as at any time 
since the price was advanced to $13.50, 
Ironton, and base their opinion upon 
the statement that several sales have 
been made lately under this regular 
quotation. The majority, however, 
are holding this price firm, and do not 
credit this supposition. With freight 
rates from Birmingham $3.25, and 
from Ironton $1.20, we quote Cincin- 
nati prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 2........ $13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 12.75 to 13.25 


Southern gray forge............ 12.50 to 12.75 
ES GRE Ie ae arene es 7 12.25 to 12.50 
momen “mee: a SO0tH 6. e8 i ks 14.25 to 14.50 
poummern No. 2 SOft....cccssces 13.75 to 14.25 
Standard southern car wheel... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 14.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 14.20 
Northern No. 4 foundry....... 13.95 to 14.20 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon.. 16.45 to 16.95 


Coke.—The coke market is quiet 
and prices are unchanged. This rather 
sudden letting up of the buying move- 
ment could be expected as the nat- 
ural result of the fact that users 
bought more than their requirements 
several weeks ago when the coal strike 
was threatened. Railroad facilities, 
which have been poor for a long 
time, have not improved. It is almost 
certain that the contracts tor coke 
this year, as has been evidenced by 
those already closed, will be made 
at higher prices than those of last 
year. Coke prices are hardly expected 
to recede to any extent, if at all, one 
reason being that labor in the coal 
fields will be higher because of the 
recent advance in wages granted the 
miners, and as a result of this, prices 
of raw material will remain as high 
as it is possible to keep them. Labor 
in the coke districts is also high, and 
in some instances operators are find- 
ing it expensive to keep up produc- 
tion. Quotations at present vary be- 
cause they are governed more or less 
by the conditions of the sale and 
delivery. Under these circumstances, 
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therefore, we quote from the leading 
coke producing districts as follows: 


Prompt Contract 
Connellsville district: shipment. second half. 
Foundry coke....... $2.75 to 3.25 $2.50 to 3.25 
Furnace’ coke....... 2.25 to 2.75 2.10 to 2.25 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.59 to 3.00 $2.59 to 3.00 
FPurnece coke ....... 4:45: to 2.25 Sliding 


Pocahontas district: 


Foundry — coke.......$2.50 to 3.60 $2.75 to 3.00 

Furnace coke....... 2.00 to 2.50 2.00 to 2.50 
New river: 

Foundry coke....... $2.75 to 3.00 $2.5) to 3.00 

Furnace coke....... 2.25 to 2.50 2.15 to 2.40 
*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 

based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 


an advance of 162-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 

Finished Material.—The finished ma- 
terial market is better than for some 
time. generally reported 
good and prices are being gradually 
advanced on certain articles. Some 
local offices have already received no- 
tices of an advance in steel bars from 
1.15c to 1.20c,-and in structurals from 
1.20c to 1.25c, while those which have 
not received such notices are expect- 
ing them at any time. It has been 
rather definitely stated that important 
developments on the new union sta- 
tion here can be expected within the 


Business is 


‘Vieng IRON [RADE 


next six months, and that the amount 
of steel required will range from 150,- 
000 to 167,000 tons. The cost will be 
$36,000,000. The local 
looks better and 


approximately 


sheet situation also 


the local mill is doing a good bus- 
iness. Prices are firm, as_ follows, 
f. o. b. Pittsburgh: Black sheets, No. 
28, 1.95c, and galvanized’ sheets, No. 
28, 3c. For other prices see Pitts- 
burgh report. 

The warehouse business has been 


much better during the past week, and 
while prices have not changed as yet, 
they may be advanced at any time. 
This rise in prices is being generally 


looked for, and it is almost certain 
that as soon as one firm takes the 
initiative, the others will all follow. 


Unchanged prices under this date are, 


therefore, quoted as follows, f. o. b. 


Cincinnati: 

1.60c base; iron bars, 1.55¢ to 
structurals, 1.70c base; plates, %4 
1.70c base; sheets, blue an- 
nealed. No. 10, 1.90c base; rivets, cone head, 
2.25c base; cold rolled shafting, 60 per cent 
discount; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch, 61 per cent discount; 2% inch, 63 per 
cent discount; 2% to 3% inch, 66 per cent 
discount; 3% to 4% inch, 68 per cent dis- 
count; and 5 to 6-inch, 61 per cent dis- 
and soft steel cold twisted concrete 
bars, cut to length as _ follows: M% inch 
square and larger, 1.70c; 5% inch square and 


Steel bars, 
1.60c base; 
inch and over, 
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larger 1.80c; % inch square and larger, 
1.90c; 5 to % inch square and _ larger, 
2.10c; % inch square and larger, 2.20c to 


2.30c. 


Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is stronger and dealers are de- 
clining to dispose of certain grades 
only at better prices than they have 
asked for some time. Buying from 
dealers, though, is not as good as it 
might be under the circumstances, but 
this has not had any noticeable effect 
upon the quotations, which remain 
rather firm. Fluctuations also, are not 
as great as they have been, which 
that prices are reaching a 
more definite level. No special grade 
is more prominent in the market than 
others. We quote prices dealers will 
pay for materials, as follows: 


shows 


GROSS TONS 


Old isot;. SOE: cick vind pcsees .. . + $13.09 to 14.00 
Old ateel  rerolWee..... se. <bn0s pis 11.00 to 11.50 
Old: > ircey: -axdeeiiag 5 ods es Salen 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel melting scrap.......+cs0s» 10.00 to 10.50 
Cat wWieelO’ +47 Aas tore FEM 10.50 to 11.50 
Bundled sheet sCfap.....6..cs0s 8.59 to 9.00 
NEI TONS. 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought..... $19.25 to 11.25 
ING. 1  SRQUINGTY CHE. < ccicdaeus 9.50 to 10.50 
MOK kb OEE vidas does acne an 8.50 to 9.00 
BUNGE: - CNMI. 514. depen vce d paar 6.25 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 6.00 to 6.50 
OOS 1 ONE. s os.4:0's cba dia cement 5.50 to 6.50 
vate. bar® . iva gdcewisteess 6.00 to 7.00 
Heavy. terete. c5 ck eatk tdawies 6.99 to 7.00 
Mixed. cast Facceerd aes type 8.25 to 9.00 
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Tron TRADE 
Philadelphia, 


Office of Tne 
The more favorable operations and 
eastern mills in recent 
weeks have led 
panies quickly to follow the advances 
to 1.20c on steel bars, and 1.25c on 
shapes and plates, put into effect the 
past week by Pittsburgh mills. The 
principal exception to this condition 
is in structural shapes, on whch some 


bookings of 


most of these com- 


mills are still accepting business a 
concessions. One eastern plate mill 
has raised its price schedule $2 a 
ton. Mill operations in the east 


The pig iron market 
Pipe mak- 


continue active. 
remains firm and healthy. 
ers are buying round tonnages at ad- 
vances. In forward business, the 
furnaces and the buyers are dead- 
locked over prices. Scrap is quieter, 


but advances continue. 

Pig Iron—Cast iron pipe makers 
have appeared as the most active 
buyers of the week, and they have 
paid higher prices for some good- 
sized blocks. Total purchases’ by 


these consumers in this district in 
the week are estimated at 20,000 to 
25,000 tons, including lots of 3,000, 


2,000 and 1,000 tons of northern iron, 
the former of which went at $14.75, 
delivered, 5,000 tons of Virginia No. 
2 plain at $12.75, furnace, and 10,000 
to 15,000 tons of southern grades. 
The bulk of the tonnage was taken 
by one shop, but other pipe makers 
along the Delaware river have been 
freely negotiating. Northern 
scarce and the 
the highest 
grades for a 
Virginia pipe makers 
bought about 10,000 
closed at $12.50, 
furnace, for mixed quality iron and 
$12.75, furnace, for No. 2 plain. In 
most cases the purchases of the pipe 
makers have been for early delivery. 
Apart iron, the market 
shows a of sales and 


pipe 
$14.75, 
point 
num- 


iron is quite 
price is 


such 


delivered, 
reached by 
ber of months. 
which recently 


tons, as_ reported, 


from pipe 


good volume 
inquiry, but a number of sellers are 
still hesitating to sell freely beyond 


July 1 because of coke uncertainties. 


An eastern Pennsylvania car builder 
has closed for 3,000 to 5,000 tons of 


No. 2 plain for third quarter, and a 
Wilmington, Del., buyer for 2,000 
tons of No. 2X for last half. The 


latter is reported to have been divided 
between eastern Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia makers. Standard brands of 
Lehigh and Schuylkill valley No. 2X 
are uniformly held at a minimum of 
$14.50, furnace, or $15 to $15.25, Phil- 
adelphia. Lebanon district No. 2X 
was quoted in this territory this week 
at $14.25, furnace. Virginia iron is 
now firmly on a minimum of $13, fur- 


nace, for No. 2X, and sales have 
been made at $13.25. The leading 
Virginia maker has announced its’ 


third quarter schedule as $13, furnace, 
for No. 2X, $12.75 for No. 2 plain, and 
$12.50 for No. 3. As the result of 
the recent liberal bookings, several 
Virginia makers are sold up for three 
months. An additional sale of basic 
of moderate tonnage to a_ central 
Pennsylvania consumer for early de- 


livery at $15, delivered, is reported, 
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but other sellers who have recently 
accepted this price are now asking 
$15.50, delivered. It is doubtful wheth- 
er any third quarter iron could be 
obtained under this level, but the 
forward market is still unsettled and 
pending negotiations are at a stand- 
off because eastern steel makers and 
the furnaces cannot agree on prices. 
One large eastern buyer who was 
inquiring for 20,000 to 25,000 tons of 
forward basic has decided not to buy 
at present. An eastern steel maker 
this. week revised a former inquiry 
for 1,500 tons of Bessemer iron. Low 
phosphorus iron continues active, ad- 
ditional sales of about 3,000 tons of 
standard iron being reported on the 
equivalent of .$19.50, Philadelphia. 
Lebanon district low phosphorus for 
early delivery can still be had at $16, 
furnace. We- quote for prompt and 
second quarter delivery to consumers 
in Philadelphia and vicinity ‘as fol- 
lows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry. ..$15.25 to 15.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 15.00 to 15.25 
De EO. 2° PIM 2... sec cases 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard gray forge............ 14.50 to 14.75 
ES eas cals ahs «SRT o 15.00 
en MO MEeicd ess Peve ceaeds 15.80 
ee ee ree ee 15.00 to 15.25 
Standard low phosphorus....... 19.50 to 19.75 


Coke.—There continues a consider- 
able shortage of furnace coke among 
eastern iron makers and there is urg- 
ent demand for prompt fuel, because 
of delayed deliveries. Some Connells- 
ville coke for May has been offered 
at $2.45, ovens, but this is the min- 
imum, and prices range from this 
figure to $2.75, ovens. Some old 
coke that has been stacked in idle 
furnace yards has been sold in the 
east at $2.20, ovens. 

Finished Material—Price advances 
have gone into effect in several differ- 
ent lines this week. The Carnegie 
Steel Co., which a week previous an- 
nounced a price of 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
on steel bars, beginning April 20, has 
also put into effect on that date a 
similar advance of $1 on plates and 
shapes to 1.25c, Pittsburgh, or 1.40c, 
Philadelphia. Independent mills have 
generally duplicated this action, but 
some of the eastern mills, especially 
in structural shapes, are trailing be- 
hind and $1 to $2 a ton below this 
price is still being quoted. The Lu- 
kens Iron & Steel Co. has announced 
an advance of $2 in its schedule on 
plates, or to a level of 1.40c to 1.45c, 
Philadelphia, equivalent to 1.25¢ to 
1.30c, Pittsburgh. Eastern bar iron 
makers continue to raise their quota- 
tions and some are now holding at 
1.30c, Philadelphia, or 1.22c, mill. 

Eastern mill operations remain very 
active. One plate mill continues to 
run full and is entering tonnage in 
excess of this rate. The shape mills 





are receiving specifications of ample 
quantity to maintain their output, but 
there are some reports of a falling 
off in new tonnage in the Philadelphia 
district. Bar iron makers have been 
booking more tonnage and mill ac- 
tivities are increasing, the plant of 
the Duncannon Iron & Steel Co.,, 
Duncannon, Pa., having resumed. In 
structural lettings, Barber & Ross will 
furnish 600 tons for the Interstate 
building, Washington, and the Rich- 
mond Structural Steel Co. the 300 
tons for the Times- Despatch building 
addition, Richmond, recently placed. A. 
Raymond Ruff has the general .con- 
tract for the Burg Bros. store, this 
city, 500 tons, and the Noel Con- 
struction Co. for a flour warehouse, 
Baltimore, 300 tons. Bids are being 
taken on 2,000 to 3,000 tons for the 
new Widener hotel, Atlantic City, and 
will go in April 29 for the Waller- 
stein hotel, Richmond, 800 tons. A 
new steel pier, estimated to require 
about 3,000 tons, is reported to be 
under consideration for Atlantic City. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has been 
awarded about 250 tons of wire nails 
by the government for Panama. 

We quote, finished material prices, 
delivered in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
as follows: 

Plain structural shapes, 1.30c to 1.49c; tank 
plates, 1.35c¢ to 1.49c; steel bars, 1.25c; com- 
mon bar iron, 1.27¢ to 1.30c; cut nails, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.55c to 1.60c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth roll- 
ing billets, $22.40 to $23.40; forging billets, 
$26.40 to $27.40. Extras shown under Pitts- 
burgh report. 


Ship Building Work.—The Sun Oil 
Co. is about to close with eastern 
builders for a large oil-carrying 
steamship to require 5,000 to 6,000 
tons of plates and -shapes. Eastern 
ship yards have specified with Pitts- 
burgh mills for about 5,000 tons of 
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shapes and plates for two oil boats 
for the Standard Oil Co., recently 
placed. The inquiry for three to five 
additional steamships for the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co. is ex- 
pected to appear very shortly. 

Old Material.—Quieter conditions as 
to tonnage placed have ruled in the 
eastern Pennsylvania scrap market 
this week, but prices are strong and 
incline higher. Ruling levels are not 
yet attractive enough to. stimulate 
much search for material by the yards 
and the supply which is coming 
chiefly from the large producers is 
not so_ liberal. An eastern steel 
works, which freely bought steel 
scrap during the past several weeks 
to balance off tonnages which were 
being furnished it by a dealer now in 
the hands of his creditors, took about 
10,000 tons at $13.25, delivered. There 
are some unconfirmed reports that 
as high as $13.75, delivered, has been 
paid for steel. Considerable buying 
of turnings has been done by steel 
makers up to $10.50, delivered. The 
movement in active grades has not 
been heavy. We quote, gross tons, 
delivered at consumers’ plants in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and western New 
Jersey, as follows: 


OMe -- 900: BUR i a6 6c eie eevee caer $16.00 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 13.25 to 13.75 
8) 8 ee ee eer 13.00 to 13.59 
LJUE ff PDS 2 OWhiats 6g 5 0 0 oka as 23.09 to 24.00 
6 OS Re SR eee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 15.75 to 16.25 
MOREE “DEE (os ca ccce casas cee 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce IN oss 5os'5 4 a'd 8 ee ao 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.00 to 10.50 
ceeery @OGt: .. woe a keds hae bsmee 13.59 to 14.00 
Per Pee 11.75 to 12.25 
Ne LMOMMINRE x 0 5 Sas 55.9 4% 0 Wo bate 10.50 to 11.90 
te SE a nase c:ho<v eee oahu 11.50 to 12.00 

Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 


delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave: REVIEW, 

St. Louis, April 23. 

Pig Iron.—-With the exception of a 
sale of 2,000 tons of pig iron, partly 
northern and partly southern, in Water- 
loo, Ia., last week, buying has virtually 
come to a standstill in St. Louis, but 
local sales agents find encouragement 
in the fact that a tentative inquiry is 
out for 6,000 tons of southern iron. 
This inquiry made its appearance Sat- 
urday of last week: One bona fide in- 
quiry is out for 1,000 tons of southern 
iron, and another for 1,500 tons of 


ry for Southern Pig Iron 
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southern. No. 2 southern is firm at 
$11 for third quarter and last half 
delivery, and some sales have actually 
been made at $11.50. Southern No. 2 
might be had, however, as low as $10.75 
for spot delivery, but this is doubtful, 
as all $10.50 iron seems to have disap- 
peared. Our tabulated prices on south- 
ern iron, delivered, to which the Birm- 
ingham freight of $3.75 has been added, 


follow: 


a Ae ere $15.25 
SOCCER FIO) § Bs. oe css eee bles 14.75 
SES Ske SS ee 14.25 
OTR ENO. “Aik ods 6 vo ns cabbies 13.75 
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Coke. — Demand for coke has 
dropped to the minimum. A car short- 
age complaint still exists, which hamp- 
ers delivery on contracts. Our tabulated 
prices remain as follows: 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.50 to $2.65 for second quarter of 
1912; 72-hour foundry, $2.25 to $2.50 on 
tracks and $2.75 to $2.85 for immediate de- 
livery; 48-hour Connellsville furnace, $2 to 
$2.25; best 72-hour Virginia foundry, $2.59 
to $2.75; 48-hour Virginia furnace, $2 to $2.- 
25. The freight to East St. Louis and St. 
Louis is $2.80, and $2.79 from the Virginia 
fields when shipment is destined beyond St. 
Louis. 

Finished Material.—Steei bars are 
in good demand and the price has been 
raised to 1.20c, Pittsburgh. Plates are 
quoted at 1.25c, Pittsburgh. The freight 
on bars and plates to St. Louis is 22% 
cents. Bar iron is selling at 1.25c, St. 





Louis, and specifications are good. B. 
L. Winchell, president of the Frisco 
System, confirms the report that the 
Frisco will spend $5,000,000 in the year 
1912 for improvements. Part of this 
will be on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois division. The company has or- 
dered 15,000 tons of heavy steel rails. 
Additional terminal facilities will be 
established at Springfield and Joplin, 
Mo. The shops at Springfield resumed 
work today. 

Old Material.—Quotations on scrap 
iron remain unchanged, and business is 
about at a standstill. The mills are 
full and dealers are holding off, hoping 
that prices will go higher. 

Our prices remain as follows: 

Gross Tons 


Uh OG WANS ici sk bio ana $13.50 to 14.25 


CAE» Att FOB idi es x ereeus th 15.25 to 15.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25.to 13.25 


Light section relayers (45 Ib. 
and under) subject to imspec. 21.50 to 22.50 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 22.50 to 23.25 


Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.50 to 11.25 
Heavy melting steel........... 11.50 to 12.25 
DUOURMNG  BUNCL - nn ue 0:¢:0'0.456d 0:60,0 10.75 to 11.25 
Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought....... $11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 19.5) to 11.00 
ShaM@. iia i idan. Wie 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron . O00). MUR iia ee ees isan os 18.50 to 19.00 
da SE IS 2 16.00 to 16.50 
Locomotive tivO® «0:66» sicisnde one 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 country wrought........ 9.25 to 9.75 
Pipe and Huis, a sede. s 8.50 to 9.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1° Cut “DUBMGHIENS <ccchsseve 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2 cut -busheling.:. uc. . scan 6.35 to 7.55 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.25 to 6.59 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural, malleable ......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Steve: -plasew! 260. cs scides in SM 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 11.25 to 12.09 
Angle splice bars (steel)...... 9.50 to 10.90 
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Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., April 23. 

Iron Ore.—The season’s movement 
in Wabana, Newfoundland, ore will be 
inaugurated the first week in May, when 
the first cargo is expected to arrive at 
Philadelphia. At the present time, about 
165,000 tons of this ore is under con- 
tract and 35,000 tons is still offered, 
which will probably be later absorbed. 
The total tonnage expected to be im- 
ported this season will accordingly reach 
about normal proportions. Scattered 
sales, largely in local and special ores, 
form the principal activity of the mar- 
ket. 

Pig Iron. — Heavy purchases by 
some of the leading eastern consumers 
continue to lend an improved tone to 
general conditions and great strength 
to price schedules. These purchases are 
compensating for the somewhat less 
active new inquiry from miscellaneous 
consumers and make a favorable show- 
ing for sales sheets. The leading mal- 
leable consumers who have been re- 
cently inquiring for a round tonnage 
and were reported to have closed for 
some iron, have bought on a much 
heavier scale, it now develops and it is 
estimated that these buyers have closed 
for about 40,000 tons of malleable for 
deliveries covering a year at Bridgeport 
and Naugatuck, Conn., Troy, N. Y., and 
Wilmington, Del. A large portion of 
this business went to Buffalo furnaces 
and was purchased on a furnace basis 
which is understood to have been slight- 
ly below $13.50. A railway equipment 


wes 
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able Pig Teds 





interest that has been negotiating for 
several weeks, has closed for 5,000 to 
7,000 tons for last half delivery to a 
New Y¥ork plant. Practically all this 
business also went to Buffalo makers 
and was taken at a uniform price of 
$13.50, furnace, for No. 2X. This fact 
tends to disprove some current reports 
that Buffalo iron had been weakened 
about 25 cents in the cases of some 
sellers during the past week. A Con- 
necticut consumer is ‘inquiring for 1,000 
tons of No. 2X for third quarter and 
another New England buyer is out for 
3,000 tons. Standard Lehigh and Schuyl- 
kill Valley grades continue firmly at 
a minimum of $14.50, for No. 2X, or 
about $15.20 to $15.40, tidewater, but 
some other eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces will still accept business at slight- 
ly lower levels. All Virginia sellers 
are now quoting a $13.00, furnace, mini- 
mum for No. 2X, the leading maker 
there having posted this price for third 
quarter the past week. It will accept 
$12.75, furnace, for No. 2 plain and 
$12.50 for No. 3. A Lehigh Valley 
furnace has made an additional sale 
of several thousand tons of prompt 
basic to Central Pennsylvania at about 
$15.00, delivered. Some makers are now 
asking $15.50, delivered, on this grade, 
and it is doubtful whether lower than 
this price could be obtained for for- 
ward shipment. We quote for prompt 
and second quarter shipment, as _ fol- 
lows, southern and Virginia iron being 
given at New York docks: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $15.20 to 15.45 





Moi 2%: femmes ea 15.00 to 15.20 
ee ee RR ER Ta Fs 14.50 to 15.00 
O.. 2 TON cas. . baets sa Eke 15.80 to 16.05 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 15.00 to 15.25 
BESNOODNE > a da% 0.0digd bh iae eae ree 15.25 to 15.50 
Gray’ Orga 6. sk Tas csi kes 14.50 to 14.75 


Ferro-Alloys. — Pressing needs for 
prompt ferro-manganese have led to 
the payment of fancy premium prices 
by some eastern consumers. One lot 
of 100 tons for prompt shipment was 
sold to an eastern steel maker at $50.00, 
seaboard. Carloads have been held as 
high as $55.00. Some sales of forward 
ferro-manganese have been made at the 
recently advanced price of $43.50, sea- 
board. A Buffalo consumer took 1,800 
tons for last half at this level. About 
3,000 tons of inquiry is pending. Fifty 
per cent ferro-silicon is very firm, usual- 
ly selling around $70.00, Pittsburgh, 
though large buyers could probably 
shade this. We quote standard English 
ferro-manganese, for forward shipment, 
at $43.00, seaboard, with premium prices 
ruling on prompt material and 50 per 
cent silicon at from $68.00 to $70.00, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Public lettings are 
few, but private work continues heavy 
and eastern pipe shops are generally 
well-fitted with work. Prices in spots 
show improvement, but at best are ir- 
regular, as low quotations still appear 
on some lettings. New Bedford, Mass., 
has placed 3,500 tons with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
We quote 6-inch pipe at from $21.00 to 
$22.00, f. o. b. New York, in carload 
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lots, though some makers are asking 
$23.00, 

Finished Material—Favorable con- 
ditions in finished material continue 
to manifest themselves in the metro- 
politan district. While a number of 
large consumers are covered through 
the third quarter at former prices, 
there is a considerable amount of un- 
filled requirements for that period 
which is now before sellers and in- 
terspersed with it is a satisfactory 
tonnage for early shipment. Railroad 
equipment interests have been com- 
ing into the market quite freely of 
late to cover contracts for cars and 
locomotives recently taken and some 
large tonnages of plain material have 
been placed. Specifications against 
contracts are very liberal and the fall- 
ing back of delivery promises con- 
tinues. 

The advance to 1.20c, Pittsburgh, on 
steel bars, and to 1.25c on plates and 
shapes, put in effect this week by 
large interests, have -tended_ to 
strengthen the market. At present, 
the absolute minimum on plates and 
shapes is 1.20c, Pittsburgh, or 1.36c, 
New York, and practically only those 
sellers which have been slow to fol- 
low the advances, will accept such 
quotations. .Some. business has been 
booked at the new 1.25c level. Steel 
bars are likewise generally mounting 
above the 1.15c level, and 1.20c is 
now generally quoted. Bar iron con- 
tinues to advance with steel bars. 

New structural lettings in the met- 
ropolitan and surrounding districts 
are quite heavy, those announced dur- 
ing the past week aggregating from 
20,000 to 25,000 tons. The A. E. Nor- 
ton Co. has 5,300 tons for the Stern 
Bros. store, which will be Bethlehem 
sections, 2,000 tons for a loft on East 
Twenty-third street, and 1,000 tons for 
the Travelers’ Insurance Co., at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Milliken Bros. have 2,900 
tons for a loft building at Twenty- 
sixth street and Broadway on the 
present Martin cafe site, and 800 tons 
for the Levi P. Morton building, on 
Fifth avenue. The American Bridge 
Co. will furnish 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
for the Widener hotel at Atlantic City 
under a contract closed sometime ago 
but just announced. Bids on the gen- 
eral contract for this structure are 
now being asked. Ravitch Bros., it is 
finally announced, have 1,000 tons for 
the Phillips Jones factory building on 
Fast 134th street, and the fabrication 
will be done by the Passaic Steel Co. 
The Chesapeake Iron Works has 500 
tons for a terminal warehouse addi- 
tion in Baltimore; the Buffalo Struc- 
tural Steel Co., 400 tons for cattle ex- 
hibition sheds at Syracuse; the. Berlin 
Construction Co., 200 tons for a shot 
tower for the Winchester Repeating 


Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. An 
award is about to be announced on 
1,600 tons for the grandstand of the 
Brooklyn baseball grounds. 

The Texas Oil Co. placed an oil 
steamer with the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., which will 
require 2,000 to 3,000 tons. 

We quote, delivered at New York 
tidewater, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes 1.36c to 1.41c; tank 
plates, 1.36c to 1.41c; steel bars, 1.3le to 


1.36c; common iron bars, 1.27c to 1.32c; 
plates and shapes from store, 1.70c to 1.80c; 


“extras as shown under Pittsburgh report. 


Rails and Track Material.—The Erie 
railroad has closed for about 30,000 
tons of rails, the great bulk of which 
will be rolled by the Steel Corpora- 
tion mills. The Cambria Steel Co. 
and the Pennsylvania Steel Co. were 
awarded 1,000 tons each. The New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chicago railroad 
has placed about 5,000 tons with the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
The Maryland Steel Co. has taken 3,- 
700 tons for a Mexican line. 


Old Material—Sales of old material 
with most houses in the New York 
district in April have been consider- 
ably increased over March, and the 
larger movement to the consuming 
trade continues. The market shows 
strength in all grades and some 
further advances are noted this week. 
Several eastern steel makers have 
been buying heavy steel liberally 
around $13.50, delivered, and some 
round tonnages have _ been. closed. 
Wrought material is moving in better 
volume. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. has been a liberal buyer of scrap 
for Worcester, Mass., delivery, and 
has recently placed about 5,000 tons. 
Jersey City and Newark foundries are 
paying from $12.25 to $12.50, delivered, 
for heavy cast. We quote gross tons, 
prices New York dealers will pay, as 
follows: 


ee ie SW ss ooo Pee $11.25 to 11.75 
og die ORE aaa 16.50 to 17.99 
Old steel shatting.........¢....: 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 11.00 to 11.50 
ee Re ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Se a Cerra 9.75 to 10.00 
SO: ID 8 as a die BE. EE 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.50 to 8.00 
I OO oe i Sic a 11.093 to 11.49 
is We OREO cicbccctecves 9.50 to 10.00 
ie TIONED SS. a's rel WSR Eb are 8.25 to 8.75 
RN as wo ahs 2k Sooo een 98 0:5 7.00 to 7.50 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 
Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pa., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.59 from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New York; 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York. 


The plant of the St. Louis Lightning 
Rod Co., St. Louis,“ was damaged to 
the extent of about $6,000 and $10,000 
to the stock, by a mysterious fire, April 
20. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Buffalo, April 23. 


Pig Iron.—Eastern and Canadian 


melters came’ into the Buffalo mar- 
ket during the week, bringing the 
placement of all grades to fully 65,000 
tons, with fully 30,000 tons additional 
under consideration. A large _ part 
of the tonnage bought was malleable. 
The orders were for third quarter and 
last half requirements. The transac- 
tions were the heaviest for any week 
so far this year, and while most of 
the furnaces were involved and com- 
petition was keen, there was little or 
no shading, prices holding well with- 
in the range given below. One fur- 
nace declined $13.75 on a_ considera- 
ble proposal for malleable, holding 
out for $14; but others have ‘sold 
malleable at $13.50. 

The range of prices for the week, 
f. o. b. furnaces, is substantially as 


follows: 


No. 1X _ foundry........ ..... $14.00 to 14.50 
Pe) a,  SORMEES, Ou. ts bala eos 13.75 to 14.00 
Sa So a ee a we A's *, 13.75 to 14.00 
a 13.50 to 13.75 
2 ae, Se re ere 13.25 to 13.50 
SARIS io sats Sb acewi dss xan ace 13.50 to 14.90 
ror. 2 eh oes eee eee 14.00 to 14.50 
SPIN os athe S Giese $ pnata’y.n tn dibonsred ach 15.50 to 16.00 


Finished Material. The market 
seems to be holding strongly to the 
raise to 1.20c and 1.25c, put on last 
week. The advance announcement of 
the raise brought out considerable 
tonnage, both on delinquent specifi- 
cations and new business. One inter- 
est declined to consider or even quote 
prices on an order for 2,000 tons of 
billets, because its mills are crowded 
with orders for finished materials. 
Another interest claims the past ten 
days has developed more inquiries for 
structural tonnage than during any 
similar period in the past two years. 
These inquiries have, been scattered 
instead of being the tonnage of a 
few large users. One mill notified 
customers that all tonnage not speci- 
fied within the time limit of contracts 
will be cancelled, this move being 
made to get low-price tonnage off of 
its books. 

Bids will be opened May 1 for 
the Buffalo Natural Gas Fuel Co.’s 
new building, Buffalo, requiring about 
800 tons, Wood & Bradney, Buffalo, 
architects. The Buffalo Structural 
Steel Co. is low bidder on the addi- 
tion for the Buffalo Weaving & Belt- 
ing Co.’s plant, requiring 50 tons of 
structural; also low bidders on the 
steel for the All Saints’ church par- 
ochial school, Buffalo, requiring 300 


tons. On May 20, United States En- 
gineer ‘Col. J. G. Warren, Federal 
building, Buffalo, will open bids on 
the Ferry street bridge, across the 
Black Rock harbor, at Buffalo. The 
bridge is to be 215 x 50. The Arch- 
bold Brady Co., Syracuse, is low bid- 
der on the steel for the Rome Wire 
Works’ addition, at Rome, N. Y., re- 
quiring 200 tons. 

Old Material—Transactions during 
the week were light in all lines. The 
principal users are stocked, so are 
the yards of the dealers, following 
the lifting of the embargo which dur- 
ing the bad weather tied up large 
quantities of material in transit. Some 
of the dealers have shut down on re- 
ceiving more material at present. The 
prevailing range of prices in this ter- 
ritory, for gross tons, f. o. b. Buf- 
falo, is substantially as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............, $12.50 to 13.00 
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No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 R. R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.09 
ht -etcel: \ QMhGs . iG veo dae apecd 18.50 to 19,25 
Bree \gxles *yiii1 . cack he. ice tek cee 00 Se 
Cae: WROMS | csla fuk. site dae SERS 12.25 to 12.50 
Railroad malleable, scrap....... 12.50 to 12.75 
Wr’ght iron and soft steel turn. 7.50 to 7.75 
Canes SOOM  “DOPGRE. < secccccedvcs 6.75 to 7.25 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.00 
Old GO CMB bi wee S ee vecweie da 15.00 to 15.50 
ne MUN Ua. se's's 0a o 9 48 wae ola 10.00 to 10.25 
Boiler . plate, _ sheared. .......03. 13.75 to 14,25 
Pipe” Bud” taWps$. . Fores Aes 58 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove "Piste es ir. TPR IG i bees 9.75 to 10.00 
Sheek - STONES 6 bac cocks o> n> welds 7.00 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars......... 11.00 to 11.25 


Brier Hill Steel Co. Awards 


Contract 


The contract for the buildings of 
the new open-hearth steel plant of the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been let to the American Bridge 
Co. The contract calls for approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of structural steel. 
The buildings to be erected will be 
seven 75-ton open-hearth furnaces, 
work on which will be begun at once, 
blooming and stripping mills, bar and 
billet mills, boiler houses, an electric 
power station, shops and large ship- 
ping yards. The plant will be erected 
in Brier Hill, located in the west end 
of Youngstown, 





Difficult to Get Works in Operation 
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Office of Tue Tron Trave Review, state of affairs was found at the Birm- 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation 5t., : 2 
Sirmingham, Eng., April 13. Ingham meeting on Thursday. It was 


Pig Iron.—The end of the coal 
strike has produced a feeling of in- 
tense relief to the community ¢en- 
erally, as it was becoming a question 
of how much longer it was possible 
to stand the strain. The pits are now 
all at work, and making very good 
outputs, but hardly any blast tur- 
naces have yet been able to resume 
operations, and are not likely to for 
another fortnight. The lack of coke 
is a vital deficiency. So far, the 
scramble for fuel by gas corporations 
and the public generally has tempted 
the colliery owners to sell their fuel 
to the most urgent customers, who 
were ready to pay high prices, and 
consequently the proportion escaping 
to the coke ovens has been remark- 
ably small. A period of high pig iron 
prices has consequently set in, and is 
likely to continue for some time. On 
the Cleveland market yesterday the 
advance on the day was 8d, and the 
selling price on prompt transactions 
in warrants was 53s 8d ($13.12). The 
amount now left in store is 434,000 
tons. These prices are the highest 


for nearly five years. A remarkable 


almost impossible to get quotations 
because makers could not forecast the 
date of recommencement. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The effect 
of the strike on the finished depart- 
ment is felt most severely in respect 
to steel. The invariable practice of 
taking steel in the molten form from 
the blast furnaces has made it impos- 
sible to recommence business on any 
scale. But a number of the Sheffield 
firms hope to commence on Monday. 
At the Birmingham market on Thurs- 
day, the unusual cotirse was taken of 
advancing prices of steel sections and 
plates 10s per ton. This advance had 
been preceded a “week earlier by a 
rise of 5s per ton in small rounds and 
flats. There is certain to be a great 
scarcity of steel during the next few 
weeks. There is much inquiry for 
foreign material, but the only billets 
available are a few from Belgium at 
£5 5s. This is just too high to get 
into the British market, unless very 
special concessions are made in 
freights, The ironmasters are look- 
ing forward to a very good time, and 
it is many years since they had such 
complete control of the market. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave REVIEW, 

Birmingham, Ala., April 23. 

Pig Iron.—Sentiment in this market 
continues to improve, and quotations 
have been strengthened accordingly. 
To all appearances, a schedule of $11 
per ton Birmingham has been estab- 
lished for third quarter shipments, 
with a general disposition ,to with- 
hold quotations on deliveries further 
advanced. For delivery in the re- 
mainder of the first half, an $11 per 
ton schedule is generally quoted, and 
would hardly be shaded except in the 
case of a particular desire to move 
certain grades actually on furnace 
yards. An aggregate of some 25,000 
tons is believed to have been sold in 
the past week, all for delivery prior 
to the last quarter of this year. The 
price consideration for this tonnage 
just mentioned varied with the condi- 
tions of the transaction, but $11 per 
ton at Birmingham for No. 2 Foundry 
was the consideration in the majority 
of cases. Specific information as to 
price and delivery involved in a sin- 
gle lot of some 15,000 tons, which was 
the largest sale of the week, is not 
obtainable. It is understood that this 
tonnage involved low grades princi- 
pally, for which grades there is a de- 
cided tendency to reduce the differ- 
ential to 25¢ per ton on the No. 2 
foundry price. A very noticeable de- 
velopment in the situation is the dis- 
position now being manifested by the 
trade to provide as far in advance for 
their requirements as is practicable at 
the price ruling. All purchases of the 
past three weeks have represented a 
larger provision for requirements than 
formerly, while the merchant interests 
have in some cases offered attractive 
tonnages to be carried on _ storage 
yards. There has been quite an im- 
provement in the demand for such 
grades as are suitable for car wheel 
manufacturers, having resulted in 
premium prices for special analysis 
iron, An additional furnace is now 
being gotten ready for lighting in 
order to meet this last referred to, 
while it is not unlikely that additional 
capacity will soon be required on 
basic iron owing to the present heavy 
consumption at local steel mills. All 
movements from furnace yards have 
been retarded more or less in the 
past fortnight by reason of high water 
and the inability to operate trains in 
certain sections, but a further material 
reduction in stocks is expected to be 


shown May 1. Quotations as below 


are considered representative for de- 
liveries prior to the last quarter, al- 
though in the majority of cases, a 
higher price is asked in southern ter- 
ritory. For last quarter shipment, an 
advance of 25c to 50c per ton is‘ gen- 
erally asked over the prices shown 
below, with all producers more or less 
indifferent as to such commitments. 
The inquiry pending at this time, and 


‘which will no doubt result in sales 


during the coming week, represents 
some 12,000 to 15,000 tons, which con- 
sists largely of less than 1,000-ton 
lots. We quote for shipment prior to 
the last quarter as follows, per gross 
ton, f. o. b. cars at Birmingham fur- 
naces, viz.: 


ee ee; Fn rc a $11.00 to 11.50 
CE eS PS PCO a 10.50 to 11.90 


New York 
April 23. 


Tin.—Developments the past week 
bore out the forecast of higher pig 
tin prices made in THe J[RoN TRADE 
Review of April 18. Free buying in 
both the domestic and foreign markets 
by consumers has enabled the !ead- 
ing operators in London to advance 
the spot market £6 5s from the clos- 
ing price of last Tuesday. It is said 
that the statistical showing at the 
end of the month will disclose a large 
reduction in the world’s visible sup- 
ply, and that the lowest total of tin in 
warehouses and afloat recorded for a 
long period will be revealed. 

Domestic consumers and dealers 
were active buyers on April 19 and 20, 
but the local market has been quiet 
since. Spot Straits is quoted today at 
44.871%4c to 45c, in New York. The 
London standard market closed active 
and firm at £203 15s for spot, and 
£200 for three months. Arrivals since 
April 1, aggregate 4,820 tons, and there 
are 2,370 tons afloat. 

Copper.-—In the absence of inquiries 
from large consuming interests the 
market has been narrow and sensitive 
to offerings by second hands. Resale 
lots have established prices at a lower 
level than important producers are in- 


clined to recognize. Electrolytic in 





April 25, 1912 


ee ES re ee 10.00 to 10.59 
a NEE, 5. cette eseccea 9.50 to 10.00 
OT A Se a Ae PN 9.50 to 10.00 
Rae aS as ay cs a 9.25 to 9.75 
PeeeCera WESC + .\...042..+ ebewes 10.50 to 11.00 
er ena eres reek 10.25 to 19.75 
Standerd. charcoal ............. 22.50 to 23.09 


These prices are per gross ton, f. o. b. 
cars, furnaces in Birmingham district. 

Old Material—This market contin- 
ues to show improvement, in line with 
conditions existing in the pig iron 
market. Shipments are more exten- 
sive than for some weeks past, and 
dealers are able to realize a larger 
margin of profit There is consider- 
able demand for wrought and _ steel 
grades, and for light cast scrap. Some 
inquiry for relaying rails is pending. 
We revise quotations, and quote nomi- 
nally as below, per gross ton, f. o. b. 
here, viz.: 


Ole iron waste, lieht......55 2.2323 $12.50 to 13.00 
Old: iron. axies, Might .ei. .cce ie. 13.00 to 13.25 
Old :eteelsaitle, Habtic.siss.cene 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.75 to 19.25 
No. 1 machinery cast...:...... 9.25 to 9.75 
ee ec eee Perea re ae 7.50to 8.00 
ee ee ee 6.75 to 7.25 
es Peis Sea ape ghey 8.75 to 9.09 
re Ue a ar a re 8.50 to 9.0 

Standard car wheels........... 11.00 to 12.00 
Light cast and stove plate..... 6.50 to 7.00 





small quantities sold at 15.87!4c, cash, 


New York. The leading sellers, how- 
ever, are awaiting the return of the 
big consumers and are holding out at 
from l6c to 16.12%c. Lake copper 
can be bought at l6c to 16.12%c, and 
casting at 15.75c to 15.87%c. The 
London standard market has declined 
about £1 since April 16. Spot closed 
today at £69 15s, and three months 
at £70 12s 6d. Exports since April 
1 are 15,756 tons. 

Lead.—Demand is light and prices 
are slightly lower than a week ago. 
Some independent sellers are quoting 
on equal terms. with the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., at 4.20c, 
New York, but the average outside 
market is a few points higher. 

Spelter.—Supplies of spelter con- 
tinue to be closely held, and the mar- 
ket is firm at from 6.85c to 6.90c for 
early shipments. 

Antimony. — Prices are unchanged, 
and the demand continues quiet. 
Cookson’s is 8c; Hallett’s is 7.75c, and 
Hungarian is 7c. 





It is understood at Birmingham that 
the merger of the properties of the 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron 
Co., with the properties of the South- 
ern Iron & Steel Co., will become 
operative May 1, although no official 
announcement is made to that effect. 











Ore Freight Rate to Pittsburgh is Attacked 


Complaint of Pittsburgh Steel Co. Against Alleged 


Discrimination Heard by Commerce Commission 


Hearing of the complaint of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., with works at 
Monessen and Glassport, Pa., against 
the railroad freight rate of 96 cents 
a ton on iron ore from Lake Erie 
ports to the Pittsburgh district, be- 
gan in Washington, Monday. The 
hearing is being held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
railroads against which the complaint 
is aimed are the Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Pennsylvania; the Erie, 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Nickel 
Plate railroads have obtained leave 
to intervene. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co., in its 
complaint, declares that the rate of 
96 cents a ton on ore from Ashta- 
bula Harbor is “unjust and discrim- 
inatory”, that the rate gives a great 
advantage to consumers other than 
those in the Pittsburgh district, and 
that the present rate is many times 
higher than the rate per ton per-mile 
to other manufacturing centers. 

Wade H. Ellis, of counsel for com- 
plainant, in his opening address, said, 
among other things: 


Discrimination Alleged 


“It is solely a case of unlawful dis- 
crimination in violation of section 2 
and 3 of the interstate commerce law; 
and we will show that it is the plainest 
and most flagrant defiance of that law 
ever brought to the attention of this 
commission. More than this, we will 
show that the only motive for this 
violation of law is to ‘benefit, at the 
expense of all other consumers of iron 
ore, one particular institution — the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

“When this ore reaches the lower 
lake ports, the various railroads dis- 
tributing it from those ports to consum- 
ers in the district mentioned determine 
by mutual agreement and combination 
what rate shall be made and maintained 
as to each district. They have thus 
put into effect for the same _ service 
for a longer distance, and under cir- 
cumstances less favorable to the rail- 
roads, rates which directly discriminate 
against the Pittsburgh district. For ex- 
ample: The Pennsylvania railroad hauls 
this ore from Lake Erie to Columbus, 
a distance of 138 miles, for 50 cents 
per ton, and charges the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict 96 cents for hauling this ore a dis- 
tance of about 130 miles. The Penn- 
sylvania hauls this ore from Lake Erie 


to Wheeling, a distance of 160 miles, 
for 60 cents per ton and really gets 
but 40 cents net. And so the railroads 
in this combination haul iron ore from 
the lakes to Jackson, O., a distance of 
217 miles, for 62% cents per ton, and 
to Josephine, .Pa, a distance of 228 
miles, for 85 cents per ton.” 


The Law is Quoted 


Section 2 of the interstate commerce 
law is quoted as providing that a com- 
mon carrier shall not receive from one 
person a greater or less compensation 
for like services under substantially 
similar conditions. And section 3, that 
no undue advantage shall be given to 
any concern. The claim is made by the 
complainant that both sections of the 
act are violated by the defendants in 
charging 50 cents to Columbus for a 
138-mile haul and 96 cents to Pitts- 
burgh, a shorter distance, and the com- 
plaint alleges: 

“There are no dissimilar circumstances 
or conditions to justify this lower rate 
for a longer haul. On the contrary, 
the volume and density of traffic and the 
return haul and the physical conditions 
of the railroads are all more favorable 
in the haul from Lake Erie to the 
Pittsburgh district than they are from 
Lake Erie to Columbus. 


Other Discriminations 


“But, as indicated, the extraordin- 
ary nature of this discrimination, the 
motive which is behind it, and the 
danger to the commerce of the coun- 
try by permitting it to continue, we 
propose to bring out in this case «ill 
the facts which surround the situa- 
tion. We will prove that even within 
the Pittsburgh district there is prac- 
ticed gross and unlawful discrimina- 
tion between competing plants. We 
will show that there exists today at 
least five different costs to the ship- 
pers, of transporting ore from Ashta- 
bula harbor to the YVittsburgh dis- 
trict, and that the maintenance of this 
96-cent rate. is with the purpose and 
effect to accomplish discrimination 
within the Pittsburgh district in favor 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; and further, that this particular 
rate is made high hecause it offers a 
larger leeway and opportunity . to 
practice this discrimination. * * * 
* Such a rate offers an inducement, 
as we will show, to favoritism in the 


way of terminal allowances to fur- 
naces within the district to which 
the carriers may desire to give an ad- 
vantage, because when the rate is 
high the railroads have more to div- 
ide with favored shippers. 


“The testimony will show that the 
actual cost to the Steel Corporation’s 
railroad of transporting iron ore from 
Lake Erie to Pittsburgh is less than 
26 cents per ton. * * * * The re- 
sult is that the Steel Corporation has 
an advantage of 70 cents a ton on 
all iron ore shipped to the district, 
and since: it requires about two tons 
of ore to make a ton of pig iron, 
there is here an advantage of $1.40 
on every ton of pig iron.” 

The complainant alleges that  be- 
cause of its control of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad, the Steel Cor- 
poration can sell pig iron at $13.50 
per ton, Pittsburgh, at which there 
is no profit for the independents, but 
the Corporation “can sell at that 
price and make a profit of $4 per 
ton.” 

The complainant by counsel further 
stated: 

“If the railroads of the country may 
lawfully impose extortionate rates for 
the purpose of equalizing between 
competitors the cost of manufactur- 
ing any product in interstate com- 
merce, the logical result will follow 
that no matter how great the extor- 
tion it must stand, so long as the 
purpose of it is accomplished, This 
would remove from the commission 
all control over rates to competitive 
industries, and would break down 
completely the first requirements and 
the fundamental principles of the in- 
terstate commerce act, that all rates 
must be just and reasonable, while 
the section against discrimination will 
be repealed by the carriers.” 


President Rowe’s Statement 


Wallace H. Rowe, president of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., filing a formal 
statement of fact with the commerce 
commission, upheld the contention of 
counsel above outlined. After point- 
ing out that he has been engaged for 
26 years in the manufacture and sale 
of iron and steel in the Pittsburgh 
district, he describes the works of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., its products, 
financial resources, the railroads 
which serve its works as well as 
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those of its immediate competitors, 
etc., and said: 

“It was testified to recently before 
the congressional committee, of which 
Mr. Stanley is chairman, that for a 
number of years past the railroad 
freight charges on ore from Lake 
Erie ports had been fixed with a view 
to equalizing at all blast furnaces the 
transportation costs of the three ele- 
ments going into the manufacture of 
pig iron, viz.: Ore, coke and _ lime- 
stone, and that the freight rates on 
these commodities are now fixed by 
this rule. That the railroads aim to 
produce this so-called competitive 
equality of cost between the furnaces 
of the Pittsburgh district,-as well as 
between the furnaces of that district 
and furnaces of the Mahoning, She- 
nango, Wheeling, Columbus and other 
districts, and that this explains the 
striking inequality of charge ol over 
7.5 mills per ton mile to the Pitts- 
burgh district and an almost invaria- 
ble charge of less than half that rate 
to other districts. And this in spite 
of the fact that the gradients and 
curvatures, the physical conditions of 
transportation, train loads, density of 
traffic and the return hauls of the 
railroads from the Lake Erie ports 
to the Pittsburgh district are much 
better than those of the railroads 
leading into the other districts, and 
the cost of service to the railroads 
themselves is less. 

“As Pittsburgh products are marketed 
principally west, southwest and north- 
west, one might expect to discover that 
this beneficent policy of equalizing com- 
petitive conditions, would include also 
an equalization to markets of Pitts- 
burgh’s finished products; but such is 
not the case. On the contrary, her 
competitors to the west of her all have 
an advantage in such rates to all mar- 
kets west, south and north. Thus any 
natural advantage Pittsburgh may have 
in her geographical location nearer to 
the sources of supply of ore, coke and 
limestone are taken from her by this 
rule fixed by the railroads, and then, 
because she is more remote from her 
markets, she is made to suffer because 
of her geographical location. I men- 
tion these facts because I have repeat- 
edly and as forcefully as J could, pre- 
sented them to the officers and oper- 
ating heads of these railroads in my 
appeals to them for even and equitable 
treatment of my company in the matter 
of freight charges. It was only after 
exhausting all avenues of negotiations 
that we decided to institute this pro- 


” 


ceeding. 

A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., was the only 
witness examined Tuesday. When asked 
the name of his informant as to the 


Steel Corporation’s ore transportation 
cost of 26 cents into the Pittsburgh 
district from the lake, he refused to 
give the name. The commission upheld 
his refusal. 


CAR BUILDERS 


Placing Large Orders for Plain Ma- 
terials. 

New York, April 24. (By wire. )— 
Car builders have been placing re- 
cently some heavy orders with mills 
to cover plain material. requirements 
or equipment orders recently taken. 
Canadian shops have closed for about 
60,000 tons on this side of the bor- 
der and some large contracts have 
also been given by builders in this 
country. Among the car orders re- 
ported to be under consideration, are 
3,000 to 4,000 additional for the Can- 
adian Pacific, 3,000 for the Grand 
Trunk, 2,000 additional for the Wa- 
bash, 2,000 for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and 1,500 for the St. Paul. 

Harvester interests in the Chicago 
territory have placed about 30,000 
steel bars wit’ an independent maker. 
Tube business is heavy. 

The Kanawha & Michigan has 
placed 1,000 general service gondolas 
with the Ralston Car Co. The Le- 
high Valley is understood to have 
given the Pullman Co. 750, and the 
Standard Steel Car Co. 250 refrigerat- 
or cars. Bids on the large Harriman 
inquiry will be in next week. 


DECREASE IN PRODUCTION 


Of Steel Ingots and Direct Steel 
Castings in 1911. 


The American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation has received from the manufac- 
turers complete statistics of the produc- 
tion of all kinds of steel ingots and 
direct steel castings in the United 
States in the calendar year 1911 in gross 
tons. 

The production of all kinds of steel 
ingots and castings during the year 
amounted to 23,675,501 tons, against 26,- 
094,919 tons in 1910, a decrease of 
2,419,418 tons, or over 9.2 per cent. The 
production in 1910 was the largest in 
the country’s history. Of the total pro- 
duction in 1911, 23,029,479 tons were 
ingots and 646,022 tons were castings, 
as compared with 25,154,087 tons of 
ingots and 940,832 tons of castings in 
1910. The production of Bessemer steel 
ingots and castings in 1911 was 7,947,849 
tons, against 9,412,772 tons in 1910; a 
deerease of 1,464,923 tons, or over 15.5 


per cent 
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EIGHT HOUR DAY 


In Seven-Day Week for Cambria 
Blast Furnace Employes. 


Inauguration of the eight-hour work 
day in its blast furnace department 
will be made by the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., May 1. The adoption 
of such a day schedule among the fur- 
nace workmen is announced by _ the 
company in notices which were posted 
in the works during the past week. 
The adjustment of the department to 
the new system will necessitate the 
working out of various details and _ it 
will probably be several months before 
the change, gradually made, will prevail 
among all the furnace workmen. 

The Cambria Steel Co. will be the 
first representative steel works of this 
country to introduce such a modifica- 
tion of its working schedule. Other 
iron and steel makers, in their effort 
to reduce the seven-day-12-hour, or 84- 
hour week in their blast furnace de- 
partments, have generally adopted the 
six-day week of similar length of day, 
or the 72-hour week. Under the new 
Cambria plan, any single shift of men 
instead of working seven days a week 
at 12 hours, will work seven. days at 
eight hours, or on a 56-hour week basis. 

It is pointed out clearly that the 
Cambria Steel Co. occupies a position 
somewhat dissimilar from that held by 
the other steel works which have mod- 
ified their schedules into a 72-hour 
week. The Cambria plant has long 
been known in the steel industry as the 
eight-hour plant since such a length of 
work day has been generally followed 
in many of its other manufacturing 
departments. The introduction of the 
eight-hour day into the blast furnace 
department is accordingly the extension 
of the general policy of the company 
in this respect, to another division of 
its manufacturing operations which be- 
fore have not been upon the eight-hour 
basis. The adoption of the new sched- 
ule in the blast furnace end of the 
plant will tend to harmonize the labor 
schedules of the various departments of 
the works. 


Receives Additional Order 


The H. Koppers Co. has received 
an additional order for 70 by-product 
coke ovens from the Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala. The ovens are 
to be 1344-ton capacity, the guaranteed 
coking time being 15 hours. 


William Wade, 75 years old, for- 
merly a member of McIntosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co., but retired for some 
years, died at his home in Oakmont, 
Pa., Tuesday. He was the man who 
educated Helen Keller. 
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A New Dry Blast Process for [ron Furnaces 


With a Description of ihe Northern Iron Co.'s Plant—New 
Method Involves Cooling After, Instead of Before Compression 


Since James Gayley, in 1904, gave 
to the world the results of the opera- 
tion of his refrigerating dry _ blast 
process, no marked deviation has oc- 
curred from the type of apparatus 
devised by him. The dry blast plant 
of the Northern Iron Co., built at 
Standish, N. Y., in the summer and 
fall of 1911, is of interest, since the 
process, here employed for the first 
time, differs in essentials from any 
other process that has been tried in 
practice. The cooling is done after 
compression in the blowing engines 
and sprays of water or brine, in 
direct contact with the air, accom- 


plish the cooling instead of pipes in- 


which cold brine is circulated. 

In the summer, when the brook water 
used is at 60 degrees Fahr. the com- 
pressed air will be cooled from 180 
degrees to 65 degrees in the first 
stage, and from .65 to 28 degrees in 
the second stage, reducing the mois- 
ture, if the blast pressure is 10 
pounds per square inch, from 8% 
grains to one grain per cubic foot of 
free or expanded air. The plant has 


‘Real Estate Trust building, Philadelphia. 





a capacity of 20,000 cubic feet of 
free air. 

Cooling after compression requires 
much less capacity of apparatus and 
less steam for its operation than any 
possible process in which the cool- 
ing is done before compression, as 
in the case of the various dry blast 
plants in this country and abroad. 
Since water from a natural source 
can be used for the greater part of 
the cooling, the size and cost of the 
refrigerating apparatus is much re- 
‘duced, and with it the size and cost 
of the buildings. This process does 
not depend upon the use o: unusually 
cold water, since its advantages can 
be demonstrated even with water of 
the temperature found in most of 
cur rivers during the summer months. 


Refrigerating Ap, ratus. 


The refrigerating apparatus, fur- 
nished by the Carbondale Machine 
Co., is of the ammonia absorption 
type and uses exhaust steam from 
the pumps, except for .he aqua am- 
monia pump. At this furnace, where 
there is an abundant supply of ex- 


By John B Miles 


haust steam, the steam requirements 
of the dry blast plant are so small 
as to be practically negligible. The 
cooling chambers were furnished by 
the Carrier Air Conditioning Co., in- 
cluding the spray nozzles and piping, 
and the eliminators. 


The accompanying illustrations indi- 
cate the compactness of the plant, the 
dry blast house being only 60x 30 feet 
and is attached as a lean-to to the 
blowing engine house. The pumps 
for the water and brine and aqua 
ammonia, the absorber’ generator, 
Baudelot cooler of the _ refrigerator 
apparatus and the evaporating are 
located on the first floor. The first 
and second stage coolers, the am- 
monia condenser, interchanger, weak 
liquor cooler, etc., are located on the 
second floor or gallery. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the air leaves 
the cold blast main and passes to the 
first stage cooler, which is 48 feet 
long. It then passes through a bend 
of 180 degrees outside of the building, 
and returns through the second stage 
cooler, 36 feet long, to the cold blast 
main. These coolers are divided into 




















FIG. 1—INTERIOR OF DRY BLAST HOUSE, SHOWING FIG. 2—CONNECTIONS BETWEEN COLD BLAST MAIN 


ABSORBER AND EVAPORATING APPARATUS 


AND DRY BLAST PLANT 
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FIG. 3—INTERIOR OF DRY BLAST HOUSE, SHOWING FIRST STAGE COOLER 


compartments with an eliminator at 
the end of each, which arrangement 
uses the water efficiently, the air be- 
ing reduced, in the last compartments 
of each stage, to within a few degrees 
of the temperature of the entering 
water or brine From each stage the 
water or brine flows to a drum in 
which are floats controlling the drain 
valves. The water from the first 
stage passes to the suction well of 
the pumps, which furnish the fur- 
nace supply, and the brine from the 
second stage flows over the Baudelot 


cooler into a well and from thence is 
drawn by the pumps and returned to 
the second stage. 

At the end of the second stage are 
located a thermometer well with 
mercury thermometer and the resist- 
ance bulb of a Leeds & Northup 
electric thermometer by which the 
temperature of the outgoing air is 
read at the desk in the dry blast 
room. In addition, a Bristol recorder, 
which is located at the desk, shows 
the outgoing air temperature at all 
times, as well as furnishing a record 














FIG, 4—THE DRY BLAST HOUSE Al THE 


PLANT OF THE NORTHERN IRON CO. 
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of each day’s operations when taken 
in connection with the pressure chart. 

As the moisture removed from the 
air in the second stage passes into 
the brine, it is necessary to remove, 
by boiling, an equal amount from 
the brine. This is accomplished by 
means of an evaporator using exhaust 
steam, the steam from the brine be- 
ing condensed in a small jet condens- 
er. The cold brine to the evaporator 
and the hot brine drawn from it 
pass through the interchanger, shown 
on the wall in Fig. 1. 

In Table 1 is given part of the 
record or log for the day ending 
April i, 1912. Particular attention is 
directed to the readings of moisture 
taken from a connection on _ the 
bustle pipe and their close agreement 
with those taken in the dry blast 
room. The air sampled at the bustle 
pipe has been heated in the stoves to 
1,100 degrees or more, and cooled 
down by passing through a pipe coil 


‘to such a temperature as will permit 


of dry and wet bulb readings. If 
any entrained moisture were carried 
with the air from the second stage, 
its presence would be detected in 
these readings. The close agreement 
of the readings with the moisture 
calculated from the temperature and 
pressure of the air leaving the second 
conclusively that the 
practically 


stage 
end eliminator 
all of the entrained moisture. 

At present, on account of some 
improper action of a spring forming 
part of the mixing valve mechanism, 
the automatic controller, which will 
eventually regulate the temperature 
of the outgoing air has not yet been 
put in use. The remarkable regular- 
ity of the moisture readings shows 
the ease with which the necessary 
regulation is accomplished by means 
of hand control of the two pumps. 

Table II is a sample engine room 
record, and illustrates the method of 
obtaining regularity in the quantity 
of air in pounds delivered to the 
furnace, the speed of each engine 
being changed each hour if the 
change in the temperature of the air 
blowing cylinders re- 


proves 
removes 


entering the 
quires it. 

By means of the electric ther- 
mometer, the temperature of the air 
entering the blowing cylinders is 
read hourly in the dry blast house, 
and the necessary correction made 
from a chart. The revolutions ordered 
by the furnace manager are: assumed 
to be based on an arbitrary tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees, and the engines 
are run faster or slower, as the air 
is warmer or colder, than the stand- 
ard. 

It is not found necessary to change 
the speed frequently during the 24- 
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FIG. 5—PLAN, ELEVATION AND SECTIONAL VIEWS OF DRY BLAST PLANT, HAVING A CAPACITY OF 40,000 CUBIC FEET 


hour period. Engine No. 1 takes its 
air from outside through a pipe, and 
in consequence its speed must be 
changed more frequently than engine 
No. 2, whose air is of more constant 
temperature as it comes from the 
engine room. As the dry blast ap- 
paratus is operated by one man on 
each turn without difficulty, the oper- 
ating expense should compare very 
favorably with that of any other 


process. 
A 40,000-Cubic Foot Plant 


A somewhat modified arrangement 
for a 40,000-cubic foot plant is shown 
in Fig. 5 and attention is directed to 
the small amount of refrigerating ap- 
paratus required. The coolers are in 
the shape of towers, and each cooler 
is surrounded by an annular space in 
which the tubes of an interchanger 
are installed. These interchangers not 


only reduce the amount of cooling to 
be done in the first and second stages, 
but in addition, heat the air before 


it reaches the cold blast main to a 
degree as high or higher than would 
be the case if the air had been treated 








TABLE I. 
DAILY REPORT OF OPERATION OF DRY BLAST PLANT. 
Day Ending April 1, 1912. 
Bustle Pipe. Dried Air. 
Time. Dry. Wet. Grains. Dry. Wet. Grains. Pressure. Temp. 
6 a. m. ae rine We meg 75 51 1.36 12.5 36 
a Me 53 40 1.29 75 50.5 1.24 14 35.7 
8 a. m. 51 39 1.29 74.5 50.5 1.29 12 36.3 
9 a. m. S35 40 1.24 75 59.5 1,24 12.5 35.3 
10 a. m 53.5 4) 1.24 75 50.5 1.24 13.5 37 
11 a. m 54.5 41 1,24 76 51 1.24 13.5 36.5 
12 m 55 41.5 1.39 78.5 52 1.21 11.25 34.5 
1 p. m. 56.5 42 1.32 79.5 52.5 1.26 10.25 33.5 
2 p. m. 2k enh soi 79.5 52.5 1.26 10 34.5 
3 p. m. 60 44 1.36 79 52.5 1.29 12 36. 
4 p. m. 0.5 44 1.29 79.5 52.5 1.26 11 34.5 
5 p. m. 4 38.5 1.29 79.5 52.5 1.29 11 35 
6 p. m. us 78 52 1.29 12 35 
7 p. m. re 76 51 1.24 13 36 
8 p, m. 55 41 1.29 75 50.5 1.24 14 36.5 
9 p. m. ee eS 75 50.5 1.24 13.5 36.5 
10 p. m. 54 41.5 1.32 74 50 1,24 12.5 36 
11 p. m. whe ot. 7 50.5 1.36 12 35.5 
12 n’g’t. 55 41 1.29 72 49.5 1.29 12.5 35.5 
ta. mm ; an oni 70.5 48.5 1.26 11.5 35 
2 & mm 45 36 1.32 70.5 48.5 1.26 13.75 35.5 
3 a, m. 43 34.5 1.26 69.5 48 1.24 12 35.5 
4 a. m. 41 33 1.24 69 48 1.24 12 35.5 
5 a. m i eae 68 47.5 1.29 11 36.5 
11 a.m 54.5 41 1.20 76 51 1.24 13.5 36.5 
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in the older process of cooling before 
compression. 

As the initial cost as well as the 
operating expense of a plant using 
this process is much lower than that 





determines the capacity for produc- 
tion. The table is operated by a 
screw in a revolving bronze nut, and 
the thrust is taken by ball bearings. 
The feeds for the table are positive in 
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spindles all run in unison, and means 
are provided to compensate for wear. 
The speeds vary from 17 to 69 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The machine is driven by a7%-horse- 








TABLE II. 
DAILY REPORT OF OPERATIONS IN BLOWING ENGINE HOUSE, DAY ENDING. APRIL 6, 1912. 
—Blowing Engine No. 1.— —Blowing Engine No. 2— 

Revs. Air Cor’ct Revs. Revolution Revs. Air Correct Rev. Steam Air 
Time. ordered. temp. revs. made. counter. ordered. temp. revs. counter. press, pressure. 
6 a. m. 40 56 40 iu 509,473 32.90. 34 81,974 110 12 
7 a. m. 40 60 40 40 511,873 3a S7 34 84,014 110 [2:5 
8 a. m. 40 60 49 40 514,273 32 86 34 86,054 110 12 
9 a. m. 40 65 41 40 516,401 32 99 34 88,098 110 8 
10 a. m. 40 70 = s 41 42.5 518,608 32: . 87 34 90,002 110 ‘.3 
11 a. m. 40 7 42 40 521,068 32 91 34 92,942 110 12 
12 m. 40 75 42 42 523,588 32 92 34 94.082 110 11.5 
1 p. m. 40 5 42 40 526,104 32; 93 34 96,126 110 11 
2 p. m. 40 79 42 41.5 527,720 32 95 34 98,131 110 i. 
3 p. m. 40 75 42 42 530,240 32 96 34 190,171 110 a2 .5 
4p. m 40 75S 42 42 $32,762 22 SS. 38 102,211 110 12 
5 p. m. 40 74 42. 42 #£«24535,282 82. 35. 34 104,248 110 12 
6 p. m 40 71 41 42 537,802 32 93 34 106,288 110 12 
7 p. m. 4: 67° & 39 539,937 32 88 34 108,310 110 12 
8 p. m 83° & 41 542,297 se. 0Co9S S34 110,350 110 11 
9p. m 40 62 42 41 544,757 32 95 34 112,390 110 11 
10 p. m 40 62 41 41 547.217 32 96.5 34 114,430 110 11 
1l p. m 40 61 41 41 549,67 32: 96): 34 116,470 110 11 
12 n’g’t 40 61 41 41 551,948 32 94.5 34 118,510 110 8 
1 a. m 49 59 41 40 554,350 32 94.5 34 120,472 110 12 
2 a.m 40 60.5 41 41 556,810 32 95 34 122,512 110 12 
3 a.m 40 59.5 41 41 555,270 32 95 34 124,552 110 12 
4 a.m 40 59 41 41 561,730 32 95 34 126,592 116 12 
5 a. m 40 62 41 41 563,690 32 96.5 34 128,510 110 14 


Blow. Eng. No. 1. Blow. Eng. No. 2. Cause 
Blast Blast Time Blast Blast Time for time 
ott. on. lost. off. on. lost. lost. 


8 15 5 8 3m. casting 
2 5 21 5 53 lm. casting 


34 42 8 40 42 2m. casting 
55 

3 8 1 3 2m. casting 

31 43 12 $0 43 3m. casting 
oe 








of any possible arrangement of ap- 
paratus using cooling before compres- 
sion, and only a fraction of that of 
the original type using pipes for 
cooling, it is believed that its in- 
troduction will result in a great ex- 
tension of the use of dry blast. 


A Nine-Spindle Milling Machine 


A nine-spindle milling machine, built 
by the Beaman & Smith Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is shown in the accoin- 
panying illustration. This machine is 
capable of finishing in one operation 
three sides of as many tee-head cyl- 
inder castings as the table will ac- 
commodate, thus increasing produc- 
tion and finishing the castings with a 
uniformity not possible when they 
are machined separately. The ma- 
chine consists of two uprights spaced 
on either side of a bed supporting a 
work table. The space between the 
uprights is bridged above the bed by 
a crossrail which is fitted with a sad- 
dle carrying three vertical spindles. 
The face of each upright is also fitted 
with a saddle carrying three spindles, 
five of which are horizontal, and one 
set at an angle of 45 degrees with the 
face of the table. The latter has a 
work surface, 17 inches in width by 
10 feet long, with three tee slots fin- 
ished from the solid. The table his 
a movement of 3% to 14% feet per 
minute in either direction, with «n 
automatic stop and feeds arranged io 
maintain any desired rate of feed, it 
any spindle speed. This is an im- 
portant feature, as the rate of feed 


either direction by means of gearing, 
contained in a feed box conveniently 
located, and the changes from one 
rate to another are quickly made; 
there are nine changes, and feeds from 
1 to 6 inches can be obtained at any 
spindle speed. The spindles are made 
of crucible steel, and run in hard 
bronze boxes. The 45-degree spindle 
has endwise adjustment of 2 inches; 
all others have 1%4 inches. The ends 
of the spindles are shaped to fit any 
type of cutter that may be specified. 
The front spindle bearings are 3 
inches in diameter and 4 inches long; 
the rear spindles are 2'% inches in 
diameter and 4% inches long. The 


power motor, running at from 400 to 
1,600 revolutions per minute through 
gearing in the ratio of 23 to 1. The 
dimensions of the machine are as fol- 
lows: Distance between uprights, 31 
inches; minimum distance from end 
of vertical spindles to the top of the 
table, 18 1-16 inches; and maximum, 
19 9-16 inches; the minimum distance 
between the ends of the _ horizontal 
spindles is 5 7-16 inches; the maxi 
mum, 1534 inches; in each saddle the 
distances between the centers of the 
spindles are fixed, their positions be- 
ing designed to suit the requirements. 
The machine weighs approximately 
20,000 pounds. 
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Industrial Organization's Demands On Business 


How Far Must Business Yield to Them—Some 
Remarkable History and Legislation On the Subject 


By Hon J J Feeley 


The conflict between capital and labor, 
which at present agitates society and 
disturbs business, is not-a new manifes- 
tation of human unrest except in its 
extent. Rather is it as old as civiliza- 


tion itself. The relation of employer 


and employe has always existed and 
will continue to exist so long as am- 
bitions fostered by thrift is a character- 
istic of the human race. 

From the dawn of history the laborer 
has seen the advantage of organization 
for the purpose of better promoting his 
interests. Labor organizations existed 
itt ancient Greece long before the Chris- 
tian era, for Plutarch in his works re- 
fers to seven. The researches of mod- 
ern historians and archaeologists reveal 
the fact that such organizations were 
not strangers to the Roman Empire but 
were active in the days of its glory as 
it: its decline, and participated in its 
political and social activity. 

The craft guilds which existed in 
England during the middle ages were 
modeled along the lines of the modern 
trade union. Their professed objects 
might well form the preface to the con- 
stitution and by-laws of a modern trade 
union. Sooner or later, however, the 
activity of these ancient guilds led to 
governmental interference, restriction or 
control. Then they usually proceeded 
to ennui or decay. Their activities were 
forgotten until the spirit of a new age 
or changed social conditions revived 
them. 

The trade union has reappeared upon 
the scene of social and political activity 
and has been received in our land as if 
it were a new discovery, a new mani- 
festation of social progress, a new so- 
lution for certain forms of economic 
inequality which have existed and will 
doubtless continue to exist, until all 
mankind is recast in the same mold and 
is endowed with like intellectual and 
physical characteristics and capacities. 
Human nature is much the same every- 
where. The natural instinct of man in 
every civilized country is to combine 
when such combination is likely to re- 
sult in mutual advantage or profit. The 
advantage which the power of numbers 
gives for resisting oppression, for de- 
veloping a spirit of brotherhood among 
men pursuing the same vocation, for 


rendering assistance in time of afflic- 
tion or distress, will ever be, as it al- 
ways has been, a powerful incentive for 
such combination. Combinations for 
such purposes, when they confine their 
sphere of legitimate 
bounds, can do no harm. They are 
rather to be welcomed, fostered and 
When, however, combina- 


action within 


encouraged. 
tions organized ostensibly for proper 
purposes, are in reality created for a 
purpose oppressive to the individual or 
inimical to the body politic and its 
welfare, then they must be, as_ they 





Peculiar Polittcal Activity 
Usually Involved 


The right of the laborer to or- 
ganize for a proper purpose, and 
to attain that purpose by all law- 
ful and proper means, recognized 
so clearly by the common law, is 
not questioned by anybody at the 
present time. Such questions are 
now, as they have ever been, es- 
sentially judicial questions, and 
their solution will be most easily 
and satisfactorily attained when 
worked out by a just, indepen- 
dent and untrammeled judiciary. 

The danger which threatens 
their proper solution is the tend- 
ency of legislative action to be 
dominated by combinations exer- 
cising a peculiar political activity. 
No combination, however, can be 
above or beyond the law, which 
is but the expression of the su- 
preme authority of the body 
politic for regulating the con- 
flicting conduct of men. 











heretofore have been, subject to state 
regulation or subjugation. 

Moreover, when any 
however legitimate its purposes, pro- 
ceeds to attain these purposes by im- 
proper or illegitimate means, it places 
itself beyond the pale of legal protec- 
tion and must be regulated or con- 
trolled by the law of the land. 

These general, broad statements are 
not new. They are, however, true and 
tried principles evolved from the wis- 
dom of past ages and handed down to 
us through the medium of what we call 
the common law, which is an essential 


combination, 


part of the law of the land. These 
principles apply with equal force to 
combinations of capital, so called, as 
to combinations of labor. It is, how- 
ever, to their application to combina- 
tions of labor that I propose to con- 
fine myself today. 

The right of the laborer to organize 
tor a proper purpose, and to attain 
that purpose by all lawful and proper 
means, recognized so clearly by the 
common law, is not questioned by any- 
body at the present time. Whether the 
purpose is a lawful one, and whether 
the means used to accomplish the pur- 
pose are lawful, are questions frequently 
calling for the most careful considera- 
tion and the nicest discrimination. Such 
questions are now, as they have ever 
been, essentially judicial questions, and 
their solution will be most easily and 
satisfactorily attained when worked out 
by a just, independent and untrammeled 
judiciary. 

The danger which threatens their 
proper solution is the tendency of leg- 
islative action to be dominated by com- 
binations of this sort exercising a pe- 
culiar political activity. No combina- 
tion, however, can be above or beyond 
the law, which is but the expression of 
the supreme authority of the body poli- 
tic for regulating the conflicting conduct 
of men. Obedience to the law is man’s 
first duty, far transcending any obliga- 
tion to any combination on earth. 

Courts are but the oracles of law, in- 
terpreting, expressing or éxpounding, 
never creating it. For every oppressive 
or unlawful act constituting a legal 
wrong the law presupposes a remedy, 
and it is the duty of courts to define 
and apply that remedy. To the courts 
at all times and under all circumstances, 
the great mass of the people look with 
confidence for a proper interpretation 
of those rules by which individual and 
ccllective conduct must.be regulated for 
the public good. The courts, howevef, 
where now and then their individual 
components may hare failed to reach 
correct conclusions, yet constitute the 
one great department of government 
which from the beginning of the re- 
public has commanded the confidence 
of the mass of thoughtful citizens and 
the respect of the educated in all parts 
of the world. 

It is interesting to consider, therefore, 
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the questions arising from modern in- 
dustrial conflicts with which the courts 
thus far have had to deal, and how 
they have decided them. What further 
questions are likely to confront the em- 
ployer in the near future? What shall 
be their solution? 

That phase of industrial conflict with 
which the public is most familiar and 
business men most harrassed is known 
as the strike. Though its appearance 
is only too frequent it is far from 
being understood. The solution of the 
question.is still in the “nebulous though 
clearing stage.” 

A strike, as the public has come to 
understand it, means something other 
than the mere quitting of employment. 


-It is entirely unlike the ordinary ter- 


mination of the relations of employer 
and employe, where the employe intends 
to seek other employment, and employer 
is free to hire whomsoever he will. 


It means the temporary interruption 
by a combination of employes of the 
relations of employer and employe pur- 
suant to a common design for the pur- 
pose of coercing the employer into com- 
pliance with some demand of the 
strikers. It has certain characteristics 
not pertaining to the ordinary quitting 
of employment. In the first place, the 
strikers do not really wish or intend 
to relinquish their employment: Their 
design is to interrupt the ordinary course 
of business to which they have been a 
party, as a means of coercing the em- 
ployer, through the inconvenience and 
loss which such action entails, to ac- 
cede to their demands. Their action, 
therefore, is a means to an end, and 
both must be lawful to justify such 
action. Moreover, the strike, as the 
business man especially realizes, is or- 
dinarily one of the most powerful meth- 
ods with which business can be as- 
sailed, evén when such action is unac- 
companied by any acts which the courts 
characterize as lawless. 

By a specious and novel line of reas- 
oning the strikers proceed upon _ the 
theory that their members have a spe- 
cial and peculiar lien upon the posi- 
tions they have voluntarily abandoned, 
and consequently that they are justified 
in interfering with the heretofore ac- 
cepted right of the employer to enter 
a free labor market and engage labor- 
ers, free from the interference of any 
combination. With the varied and mul- 
iiplied devices for interfering with the 
employer after the strike is precipitated, 
the employer is only too familiar. 


Let us inquire, therefore, how far 
must business submit to the demands 
and practices of these industrial combi- 
nations? Is there any limitation upon 
this right to combine for the purpose 


of striking? Are there any restrictions 
which the law places upon the methods 
used in enforcing a strike? If so, let 
"ns consider what they are and to what 





Means Labor Trust 


If the principle of permitting 
unrestrained and _ uncontrolled 
combinations among laborers for 
the purpose of fixing prices were 
to be the settled policy of the 
land, where would it lead? Of 
course, the obvious result of such 
a policy would be first to attract 
all laborers within its fold and 
create a monopoly of the labor 
market. This is the ultimate end 
such combinations seek. The 
closed shop—refusal to - handle 
non-union made goods—is but a 
means adopted more quickly to 
reach the same goal. 











extent the courts have already dealt 
with them. 

It has frequently been stated by labor 
leaders and others, and even by judicial 
tribunals who should weigh their words 
with more care, that the right to enter 
into combination and to strike for 
whatever reason one mav choose, or for 
nce reason at all, is an absolute one 
which may be exercised at will, one 
which may not and should not be cur- 
tailed by any authority. 

There are few, if any, rights which 
are absolute; even the right to the cus- 
tody of one’s children is circumscribed 
by the superior right of the state to 
iake charge of them when the parent 
neglects or refuses properly to provide 
for them. Even the right to life itself 





Strikers Lien On Jobs 


By a specious and novel line 
of reasoning, the strikers proceed 
upon the theory that their mem- 
bers have a special and peculiar 
lien upon the positions they have 
voluntarily abandoned, and con- 
sequently that they are justified 
in interfering with the _ hereto- 
fore accepted right of the em- 
ployer to enter a free labor mar- 
ket and engage laborers, free 
from the interference of any 
combination. With the varied 
and multiplied devices for inter- 
fering with the employer after 
the strike is precipitated, the em- 
ployer is only too familiar. 











must yield to the power of the state 
to extinguish it when it becomes a seri- 
ous menace to society. How idle it is 
to say, therefore, that there can be no 
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limitation upon the right to combine 
for the purpose of striking to enforce 
the demands of a combination, however 
threatening to the welfare of society 
such demands or the means used to en- 
force them may be. 

However lawful the purpose, how- 
ever peaceful the means adopted to en- 
force it, a strike is designed to mean 
coercion and compulsion; and coercion 
and compulsion which to be effective 
must be irresistible, a practical effect 
impossible of accomplishment - by _ in- 
dividual action. Though society has in 
modern times deemed it of the highest 
importance to give the individual, not 
under special contract, the greatest free- 
com to quit work arbitrarily or for lit- 
tle or no reason, yet society recognizes 
certain limitations upon the individual’s 
right to strike. He would not be justi- 
ned in quitting his work at a time or 
in such a manner as to imperil the 
public safety. An employe in charge of 
a boiler would not be justified in quit- 
ting his work at a time when he had 
such a fire or head of steam on as by 
leaving the boiler unattended would re- 
sult in an explosion. Again, an in- 
dividual under special contract may not 
arbitrarily quit work without incurring 
liability to respond in damages. 

This right to quit work arbitrarily 
which society grants to the individual, 
dees not extend to groups of men act- 
ing in concert, for the reason that the 
power of concerted activity is so differ- 
ent and so vast and its use so infinitely 
more coercive than that of the individ- 
val. This distinction has long been 
recognized by the law. It has been 
frequently contended that what one may 
do the many may do. ‘This is obviously 
not true, for the reason that the act of 
the many is not the same in effect as 
the act of the individual. A man may 
walk down the street practically as he 
chooses, but a large body of men may 
not walk down the same street in pro- 
cession without a permit from the pub- 
lic authorities. ; 

Clearly the right to use the enormous 
power which combination possesses, a 
power derived from the very existence 
of organized society, cannot be so ex- 
tended as to permit it to prey upon that 
society upon which it is dependent for 
existence. The so-called right to exer- 
cise concerted action is in reality only a 
privilege extended or permitted by so- 
ciety and must necessarily be a qualified 
cne, to be exercised reasonably with 
due regard for the welfare of that so- 
ciety which makes the existence of such 
combination possible, and not in such 
a manner as intentionally or unneces- 
sarily to interfere with or oppress that 
society or its individual members. 

Of no right was the ancient common 
law of England more watchful than the 
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right of the individual to be free from 
the coercive effect of combination. These 
restrictions have been the subject of 
many recent judicial determinations in 
various states. The courts of Mass- 
achusetts have been. foremost in stating 
and applying the principles of the com- 
mon law governing the use of such 
combined action and thought in many 
jurisdictions the decisions have been 
somewhat conflicting the logical, legal 
principles applied by the courts of Mas- 
achusetts have in the main been pretty 
generally followed. Whenever a strike 
case is in due course presented to the 
courts in Massachusetts for their con- 
sideration, after due notice to the par- 
ties involved or their representatives, 
the court having jurisdiction inquires 
first: What is the purpose of the 
strike? Is it for a lawful or unlawful 
purpose? If it be found to be for an 
unlawful purpose the court will issue 
iis mandate restraining the parties in- 
volved, their agents and servants from 
carrying out such a purpose by any 
means whatsoever. If, however, the 
object of the strike be found to be a 
lawful one, such for instance as an in- 
crease in wages or shorter hours, the 
court will simply inquire into the means 
used for furthering such strike, and if 
the court finds that illegal means are 
used, the court will enjoin the further 
use of such means by the combination. 
if such a strike is conducted by lawful 
means the court will not interfere. 

Adopting this logical method the 
courts of Massachusetts have passed 
specifically upon a number of situations, 
and have in certain instances pro- 
rounced a strike to be for a justifiable 
cause, and have labeled other strikes as 
unjustifiable. Some instances in which 
such combinations were found to be for 
an unjustifiable end, hence an unlawful 
purpose, are: 

First. To secure a monopoly of a 
trade or calling. 

Second. To create or maintain a 
closed shop. 

Third. To engage in a sympathetic 
strike or boycott. 

Fourth, To procure the discharge of 
a workman because he does not belong 
te an organization. 

Fifth. To induce the violation of a 
contract on the part of a third person. 

Sixth. To force upon the employer 
rules for arbitration made wholly by 
the union. 

Seventh. To compel the discharge of 
a foreman for mere personal dislike on 
the part of the members of a union. 

Eighth. To enforce the collection of 
a fine on an employe levied for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to engage in a 
strike. 

The latter salutary rule of Jaw laid 
down by our supreme court was re- 
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cently reversed by the legislature of 
Massachusetts at the behest of mem- 
bers of organized labor, so that it is 
now possible in that state for a pow- 
erful union to force its members em- 
ployed in a given factory to join in a 
sirike instituted by such a union against 
their employer, however satisfied they 
er a majority of them may be. 

Every employer understands how 
easily a strike in an industry covering 
2 wide area may be started by leaders 
of an organization. In industries which 
are practically closed to other than 
union men, like the boot and shoe in- 
dustry of Massachusetts, unless the em- 
ploye obeys the mandate ot the union 
ordering him to quit work he may be 
fined by the union the amount of his 
daily wage, and if he refuses to pay 
such fine he may be eliminated from 
the union, and unless he submits to 
such fine he may be deprived of his 





Public is Benefited 


The great public is surely, if 
slowly, awakening to the fact that 
the employer who resists unwar- 
ranted increases of wages, though 
sometimes forced so. to act for 
the preservation of his business, 
is usually doing something which 
redounds to the benefit of the 
public at large. Of course, if 
such combinations were permitted 
to fix prices unrestrainedly, the 
natural laws of trade would be 
set aside, the law of supply and 
demand would no longer act as 
a governor to regulate prices, for 
the supply would be limited and 
need be at the mercy of such 
combinations. 














right to earn his living in that locality 
at the only trade he knows. Yet the 
legislature of a great state has solemnly 
given its sanction to the adoption of 
this policy as the law of the land not- 
withstanding the highest court of the 
state declared it to be wrong. Of 
course, in the absence of constitutional 
restraint, this action of the legislature 
is the established law of the state. 


If the legality of many strikes, obvi- 
ously illegal, were promptly submitted 
to the courts for their determination, 
rather than to the coritinued and pro- 
longed test of resistance, the former 
would soon prove to be a far saner 
way in which to deal with such indus- 
trial conflicts. Ofttimes an illegal strike 
is precipitated and maintained by those 
ignorant of the law, having a mistaken 
notion of their legal power and obli- 
gations. This course is sometimes taken 
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obey the law if they clearly under- 
stood it. 

[If any man knowingly joins in an il- 
legal strike or deliberately becomes a 
party to the maintenance of a strike by 
illegal means or refuses to obey the 
lawful order of the court, he voluntarily 
places himself outside the pale of the 
law, and is just as much a menace to 
society as the rebel who shoots at his 
country’s flag. 

There are strikes, however, which the 
law recognizes as lawful and which 
society palliates, even in some cases en- 
courages, as for instance, a strike for 
higher wages or for shorter hours. 
When such a strike is forced upon an 
employer and is conducted in a lawful 
inanner, he may do one of three things 
—he may submit to the demands made 
upon him—he may fill the places of the 
ctrikers—or he may submit the matter 
to arbitration if the other side be will- 
ing—unless he succeeds in doing one of 
these things he must close his place of 
Lusiness and continue a policy of re- 
sistance until one side or the other 
yields. 


Many of the modern methods used 
to promote a strike are so brutal or 
otherwise oppressive as to be intolerable 
io a law-abiding people. These need 
not be considered. here. There are 
other more refined methods of inter- 
fcrence practiced upon the employer 
which warrant a brief consideration. 
Perhaps the practice of picketing, so- 
called, is the method most extensively 
and effectively used at present to force 
an employer into submission. 


A number of strikers or sympathizers, 
often creating an intimidating effect by 
the very force of their numbers, are 
stationed in front of the employers’ 
place of business to “interview” possible 
new employes, and if possible to “per- 
suade” them from entering the employ- 
ment of the struck employer. The 
pickets are usually paid by the union 
with which they are affiliated; they are 
often not of the employes who have 
quit work. Pickets are often selected 
from employes of other concerns than 
those struck, so that in case of trouble 
their identification may be difficult or 
impossible. 

The right of employes who have 
struck for a lawful purpose at a proper 
time and place and in a peaceful man- 
ner, to approach a new employe about 
to enter the employment they have aban- 
Goned, and persuade him if they can, 
by peaceful arguments not to enter 
the employment, is pretty generally es- 
tablished by courts. They have no right 
to intimidate the new employe, yet as 
a practical matter intimidation is just 
what picketing descends to. A United 


by well meaning strikers who wouldStates judge of great ability stated the 
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rule applicable to such conduct as fol- 
lows: 


Picketing in proximity to the shops 
or elsewhere on the streets of the city 
if in fact it annoys or intimidates the 
new employes, is not allowable. The 
streets are for public use and the 
new employe has the same right, 
neither more nor less, to go back and 
forth, freely and without molestation, 
znd without being harrassed by _ so- 
called arguments and without being 
picketed, as has any other person. 
The new employes have the right 
to come and go as_ they _ please 
without fear or molestation and 
without being compelled to dis- 
cuss this or any other question and 
without being guarded or picketed; 
and persistent and continued and ob- 
jectionable persuasion by numbers is 
of itself intimidating and not allow- 
able. 


In Massachusetts it was early held 
that an organized system of picketing 
carried on in combination with social 
pressure or intimidation was unlawful 
That “intimidation is not limited to 
threats of violence or physical injury to 
person or property. It has a broader 
significance and there may also be a 
moral intimidation which is_ illegal.” 


The Sympathetic Strike and the Boycott 


The sympathetic strike—the combi- 
nation of one set of employes not di- 
zectly interested in the demands of an- 
other set on strike, or those of a dif- 
ferent employer than the one directly 
affected, combining to quit work for the 
purpose of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the first employer—is so univer- 
sally condemned by legal tribunals as to 
te generally recognized as unlawful. 

That un-American and _ iniquitous 
practice which we call the boycott has 
received the just condemnation of the 
public and the judiciary alike. 

In no public utterance has it received 
“a more calm, dignified and complete 
condemnation than in an article written 
by Cardinal Gibbons. He wrote: 


I am persuaded that the system of 
boycotting, by which members of 
labor unions are instructed not to 
patronize certain obnoxious business 
houses, is not only disapproved by an 
impartial public sentiment, but that 
it does not commend itself to the 
more thoughtful and conservative por- 
tion of the guilds themselves. Every 
man is free indeed to select the es- 
tablishment with which he wishes to 
deal, and in purchasing from one in 
preference to another he is not violat- 
ing justice. But the case is altered 
when by a mandate of the society he 
is debarred from buying from a parti- 
cular firm. Such a prohibition assails 
the liberty of the purchasers, and the 
rights of the seller, and is an unwar- 
rantable invasion of the commercial 
privileges guaranteed by the govern- 
ment to business concerns. If such 
a social ostracism were generally in 
vogue, a process of retaliation would 
naturally follow, the current of mer- 








cantile intercourse would be checked, 
every center of population would be 
divided into hostile camps, and the 
good feeling which ought to prevail 
in every community would be serious- 
ly impaired. “Live and let live” is a 
wise maxim, dictated alike by the law 
of trade and by Christian charity. 


Suppose picketing is unaccompanied 
by any intimidating acts but is con- 
fined to peaceful acts calculated to 
induce one seeking employment not to 
enter, or the new employe not under 
special agreement, to leave. This is 
now generally considered lawful. By 
what line of reasoning can it be said 
to be of greater advantage to the 
public to subject business to this sort 
of interference for the purpose of 
coercing the employer, than to leave 
business just as free to enter the 
labor market as the laborer is free to 
work for whomsoever he_ chooses 
without interference from his former 
employer? Is not our boasted free- 





Strike Means Coercion 

However lawful the purpose, 
aowever peaceful the means adopt- 
ed to enforce it, a strike is de- 
signed to mean coercion § and 
compulsion;. and coercion § and 
compulsion which to be effective 
must be irresistible, a practical 
effect impossible of accomplish- 
ment by individual action. Though 
society has in modern times 
deemed it of the highest impor- 
tance to give the individual, not ° 
under special contract, the great- 
est freedom to quit work arbi- 
trarily or for little or no reason, 
yet society recognizes’ certain 
limitations upon the _ individual’s 
right to strike. 











dom of contract and business liberty 
a hollow mockery where such a law 
prevails? 

If the principle of permitting un- 
restrained and uncontrolled combina- 
tions among laborers for the purpose 
of fixing prices were to be the settled 
policy of the land, where would it 
lead? Of course, the obvious result 
of such a policy would be first to 
attract all laborers within its fold 
and create a monopoly of the labor 
market. This is the ultimate end 
such combinations seek. The closed 
shop—refusal ‘to handle non-union 
made goods—is but a means adopted 
more quickly to reach the same goal. 

Is a monopoly of the labor market 
any more to be desired or tolerated 
than any other monopoly; or is it, in 
the words of a distinguished judge of 
the supreme court of Massachusetts 
“fatal to the progress of the world?” 
The effect of unrestrained power on 
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the part of combinations to fix the 
prices of labor, is already being forc- 
ed upon the attention of the consum- 
ing public by the increased cost of 
nearly every manufactured article, 
above the increased cost of raw ma- 
terial. 

The thoughtful public has come to 
realize that the increased cost of 
manufacture, which .combinations of 
labor have forced in many mechanical 
and manufacturing lines, is relatively 
far greater than any increase in in- 
comes of the remaining, and, by far, 
the larger portion of the public. 


Public is Awakening 


The great public is surely, if slow- 
ly, awakening to the fact that the 
employer who resists unwarranted in- 
creases of wages, though sometimes 
forced so to act for the preservation of 
his business, is usually doing something 
which redounds to the: benefit of the 
public at large. Of course, if such 
combinations were permitted to fix 
prices unrestrainedly, the natural laws 
of trade would be set aside, the law 
of supply and demand would no long- 
er act as a governor to regulate 
prices, for the supply would be limited 
and need be at the mercy of such 
combinations. 

In the contest with individual em- 
ployers, not directly affecting the 
public welfare or imperiling its safety, 
the courts have permitted the em- 
ployes to use the most effective weap- 
on they possess, the strike, to the 
fullest extent where the purpose of 
the combination has been to secure 
increased wages or shorter hours, or 
better conditions, leaving it to the 
public to act through their legislatures 
when such demands become excessive 
or oppressive. 

There is one class of strikes in 
which the public has a more direct 
and immediate interest than in any 
other, namely: strikes upon public 
utilities, such as railroads, steamship 
lines, municipal utilities, etc. The 
right of the body politic to insure its 
own safety is the highest conceivable 
right. There is absolutely no_ rea- 
son why the concerted action, of 
large bodies of employes, deriving 
their income from the patronage and 
contributions of the people, where 
such action threatens the welfare or 
safety of the public should not be 
subordinated to the paramount right 
of the body politic to assure its own 
safety. This principle has been recog- 
nized by the federal courts in the 
cases where, through bankruptcy or 
for other reason, such utilities have 
come under their jurisdiction. 

Where a railroad was in the hands 
of a receiver appointed by the federal 
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court and a combination of employes 
threatened to tie the road up by a 
strike, the United States court inter- 
vened, and by its mandate, prohibited 
such combination from carrying its 
intention into effect. 

In cases of such an industrial dis- 
pute, the paramount right of the 
public to insure its own welfare or 
safety, is a sufficient justification for 
legislative action towards regulation 
or control. 

In the absence of legislative enact- 
ment, to that end, the courts undoubt- 
edly have the power to intervene, and 
by their decrees to regulate the con- 
duct of any combination whose action 
is likely to endanger the public safety 
or welfare. 

So, too, when any private industry 
has been so developed that its unin- 
terrupted continuance is peculiarly 
necessary to the public welfare, as, 
for instance, a milk supply or a coal 
supply, and such industry becomes 
tied up by combinations of employes 
seeking increased compensation, to 
such an extent and for such a length 
of time as to cause widespread suffer- 
ing and want on the part of the 
public, it seems that, failing action 
upon the part of legislatures, the 
courts would have a clear right to 
intervene and to investigate the situa- 
tion, and to control such combination 
so far as necessary to relieve the 
public from threatened danger. 


Question of Control 


\ll this brings us to the question 
whether these combinations, which 
the public encouraged in their infancy 
in a laudable desire to improve the 
laborer’s condition, will not soon be 
controlled by legislative action in the 
form of compulsory arbitration or 
state regulation of wages. Arbitra- 
tion is usually satisfactory to combi- 
nations, only so far as it means con- 
cession; and unwarranted concession, 
spells only business oppression. 

Already the adoption of the latter 
course has been indicated in Massa- 
chusetts by the introduction of a 
minimum wage bill for women and 
minors, favorably reported by a legis- 
lative committee. 

The principle of state regulation of 
prices for wages, as well as for neces- 
saries, is an old and abandoned one. 

It has been tried in England and in 
the American colonies at various 
times before the adoption of our con- 
stitution. It has been abandoned for 
reasons which are not necessary here 
to relate. Most of our states when 
they framed their constitutions, adopt- 
ed in one form of language, or an- 
other, the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for all, special privileges for 





none, guaranteeing to every individual 
the right to acquire and possess prop- 
erty by all lawful means and to en- 
joy the blessing of liberty in tran- 
quillity. Under these great principles 
we have developed the greatest re- 
public on earth, opening its doors 
freely to the oppressed of every land, 
sharing with them its prosperity. 

In no country does the laborer re- 
ceive so high wages, in no land is it 
possible for him with thrift to net so 
much, as is evidenced by the marvel- 
ous increase in the deposits of savings 
banks in industrial centers, the surest 
barometer of the prosperity of the 
laboring classes. Yet a clamor is 
heard, loudest from those who but a 
few brief years ago left their native 
land to improve their lot and upon 
whom, after a few brief years of resid- 
ence, we confer the privilege of citi- 
zenship, the most valuable privilege 
we have to confer even upon our 
own children. They bring with them 
and force upon our attention ideas 
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9-64-inch feed per revolution, at a 
surface speed of 63 feet per minute. 

The actual swing over the carriage 
is 15 inches and the swing over the 
bed is 30% inches. The arrangement 
of spindle speeds is such that the 
lathe is adapted only for turning work 
between centers, that is, the speed 
range suits only diameters that will 
swing over the carriage. The spindle 
speeds regularly provide for turning 
at the rate of not to exceed 140 feet 
per minute on 3-inch diameters and of 
not less than 61 feet per minute on 
15-inch diameters. 

The headstock, as shown, is de- 
signed to receive a 30-horsepower, di- 
rect current, variable speed motor 
having a speed range of from 400 to 
1,200 revolutions per minute, but any 
type of motor may be applied, and 
also greater horsepower up to 40. 
There are two gear ratios which, with 
the motor range of 3 to 1, give spin- 
dle speeds from 15.6 to 173 revolu- 
tions per minute. Any ratio of gear- 
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FIG. 1—GENERAL VIEW OF MOTOR-DRIVEN, HEAVY- FORGE LATHE 


foreign to those which have hitherto 
inspired and guided the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Their numerical superiority in 
certain industrial centers enables them 
under our political system to cause 
such ideas to be favored by legisla- 
tors guided by expediency and a de- 
sire for political advancement, rather 
than by wisdom and patriotism. 


Lodge & Shipley Heavy Forge 
Lathe 


The lathe shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, built by the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, is desighed for the heaviest re- 
ductions in rough-turning shafting and 
forgings. During a recent trial, which 
is safely within the capacity of the 
lathe for continuous service, it re- 
duced a 0.45 per cent carbon steel 
axle, 1% inches in diameter, with a 


ing may be provided ta accommodate 
motors of higher speeds, or to give 
the driving spindle any desired slower 
speed. The reducing of the spindle 
speed will, of course, increase the 
gear ratio. The driving gears within 
the headstock are of steel, and are 
hardened and heat-treated, the lightest 
driving gear being four diametral 
pitch. The front spindle bearing is 
of large diameter, and gives a pro- 
jected area of 60 square inches. The 
back spindle bearing is also of large 
diameter and gives a projected area 
of 47 square inches. The machine is 


provided with a compensating face . 


plate drive. The face plate is 22 
inches in diameter and is made of 
steel, as are the dogs that act as 
drivers. These drivers can be ad- 
justed radially on the face plate to 
accommodate driving dogs of various 
capacities and lengths. The driving 
shafts within the headstock are sup- 
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FIG. 2—REAR VIEW OF FORGE LATHE, SHOWING TWO OIL PUMPS AND 
PIPING 


ported on both sides of the gears, thus 
eliminating all overhang. Forced lub- 
rication is provided by pumped oil 
circulation from all of the driving 
gears, also for all of the journals, 
including the main spindle bearing, 
and the thrust at the back of the 
spindle. The spindle is solid and runs 
against a solid hardened steel plug 
at its back end to oppose the tremen- 
dous thrust of the spindle. The oil 
drains from the headstock bearings 
and gearings to a reservoir cast in the 
bed underneath the headstock, and is 
pumped from this reservoir to a reser- 
voir at the top of the head, from 
which it is piped to the various bear- 
ings and gears. The centers are No. 
6 Morse taper, and the one in the 
headstock is fitted into a hardened 
steel bushing forced into the spindle. 
The headstock is 48 inches long over 
all. The machine will deliver, with a 
30-horsepower motor, about 19,500 
pounds pull at an 8-inch diameter of 
shaft and with a 30 per cent overload 
of motor about 25,000 pounds. This 
would ordinarily create a pressure of 
400 pounds per square inch on the 
spindle bearing, but the driving pinion 
is so placed that the pressure of the 
cut is opposed by the driving piniuu 
itself; consequently the pressure per 
square inch is greatly reduced. 

The tailstock arbor is of large di- 
ameter and length and is reamed for 
a No. 6 Morse taper. It is made of 
tool steel. The tailstock has a long 
bearing on the bed and a locking pawl 
that engages a rack cast inside the 
bed. The screw for adjusting the 
tailstock arbor is of large diameter 
and the total bearing surface of the 
tailstock on the bed is 120 square 
inches, 

The rack pinion is unusually large 
in diameter, of wide face, and is made 
of high carbon steel. The smallest 
gear in the apron is 3% inches in 
diameter and the finest pitch used is 


five diametral pitch. The smallest 
face of any gear in the apron is 1% 
inches. All apron gears are steel and 
all bearings are bronze-bushed. The 
friction for locking the feed is placed 
on the outside of the apron to insure 
close inspection of friction faces at 
all times. The apron is double 
webbed, giving support at both ends 
of all studs. The hand wheel is 18 
inches in diameter and is geared so 
that one turn moves the carriage 
about % inch. 

The carriage bears its entire length 
on the bed and the total area of bear- 
ing surface here is 245 square inches. 
It is gibbed both front and rear, and 
also under the inside V’s. The bridge 
is extremely wide and strong and the 
dovetail is inverted. The tool block 
is steel and rests on a cast iron cross 
slide. It has one center slot to ac- 
commodate tools 1% x 2% inches and 
two open slides for tools of the same 
dimensions. Serrated and hardened 
tool steel plates are secured to the 
tool block to give the tool a long 
bearing. The cross slide is very long 
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and has 168 square inches of bearing 
surface on the top of the carriage. 
The cross feed screw is of large 
diameter and is placed as high as pos- 
sible to resist the action of the cut. 
There is an oil trough cast entirely 
around the carriage, and this trough 
is placed below the inverted dovetail 
so that the lubricant from the cutting 
tool will not flood the sliding surfaces. 
A separate pump is provided for the 
cutting compound. This pump is 
geared from the headstock and will 
deliver a 34-inch stream of lubricant 
to the cutting tool at the rate of 16 
gallons per minute. Instead of the 
usual flexible tubing, telescopic tub- 
ing is used. 

The bed is very wide at the top 
and unusually deep. It is mounted on 
cabinet legs and has a heavy steel 
oil pan its.entire length. This il 
pan does not rest upon the floor, 
but is sufficiently clear of it to permit 
a cast iron drip pan, mounted on 
rollers, to be run under it. The lubri- 
cant from the chip pan is drained 
directly into the cast iron pan upon 
the rollers, and pumped from this again 
to the cutting tool. This method sepa- 
rates the chips from the lubricant, 
and the chip pan itself is always 
comparatively dry. The front carriage 
“V” is very wide. The feed rod is 
of large diameter and has two key seats 
diametrically opposite for driving a 
steel bevel gear in the apron. The 
rod is driven by plain change gears, 
and four changes of feed are pro- 
vided as follows: 1-16, 3-32, 9-64 and 
3-16 inch per revolution. The feed 
gears are of steel, of wide face, and 
coarse pitch. The controller rod ex- 
tends’ along the front of the bed, and 
is Operated by a handle near the top 
of the carriage. 


The Girard Iron Co. relighted its 
Mattie stack, at Girard, O., on Oct. 25. 

















FIG. 3—BACK VIEW OF APRON 























Continuous Oil or Gas-Fired Heating Fumaces 


Novel Roof Construction and Arrangement of Burners— 


Furnaces for Heating Spike Material and Coiled Rods 


A continuous heating furnace of an 
exceedingly novel type, which utilizes 
oil or gas for fuel has been designed 
by Peter J. Gordon, general superin- 
tendent, and Ralph T. Prall, master 
mechanic of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O. The burn- 
ers of this furnace are distributed 
along the roof and the gases of com- 
bustion impinge upon the sloping 
portions of the roof, thereby being 
deflected longitudinally along the fur- 
nace instead of across its width, as 
has been the custom followed in the 
design of practically all furnaces used 
for heating such material as rods for 
spikes, nuts, rivets, etc. 

At the plant of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., Youngstown, three of 
these furnaces have been installed and 
are now in operation and the erection 
of additional furnaces of this type is 
contemplated. The general arrange- 





FIG. 1—CHARGING END AND SIDE VIEW OF GORDON-PRALL CONTINUOUS SPIKE 


ment of these furnaces is illustrated 
in Tig. 2, which shows the plan and 
longitudinal sections, as well as cross- 
sections through the charging end and 
through a point in the furnace in- 
terior. Another view of the furnace 
as erected is illustrated in Fig. 1. This 
furnace is used for heating 30-foot 
rods % and 9-16 inches square for 
making railroad spikes in automatic 
spike machines. As previously stated, 
while equally well-adapted for the 
use of oil or gas as fuel, oil is utilized 
in this instance. 

By the unique arrangement of the 
roof and burners, a whirling motion 
is imparted to the gases which in- 
sures practically complete combustion 
and a uniformly’ distributed heat 
throughout the furnace. As a result of 
the uniform distribution of heat, it 
is possible to obtain a large increase 
in the percentage of first quality 


spikes and, in addition, the fuel con- 
sumption is decreased approximately 
20 per cent. Four burners only are 
employed in place of six previously 
required. It has also been found that 
the life of the furnace has been great- 
ly increased by the present arrange- 
ment of burners and the bottom of 
the furnace lasts four or five times 
as long as when side burners are em- 
ployed. 

This furnace has also been develop- 
ed for the continuous heating of rods 
of any length from coils for the man- 
ufacture of railroad spikes, boat 
spikes, bolts, rivets, hot pressed nuts, 
etc. The rod coil, furnace and spike 
machine are shown diagrammatically 
in the lower part of Fig. 2. The rod 
from the coil A is passed through 
three pinch rollers B, at the back of 
the furnace, which straighten the rod © 
and feed it through the furnace at the 
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same speed at which it is consumed 
by the machine. to which it is fed. 
The location of the spike machine is 
shown at B. The furnace which has 
already been developed for this work 
is used in the manufacture of small 
spikes made from % to '%4-inch square 
material which is: delivered at the 
furnace in coils about 24 inches in 
diameter, each coil containing 200 
to 250 feet of rod. It has been found 
that a furnace, 30 feet long and only 
9 inches wide, as illustrated in Fig. 
2, will heat the rod as it is fed 
through the» furnace and_ sufficiently 
rapid to supply an automatic machine 
making., 70 spikes per minute, each 
spike requiring 5 inches of rod, in 
other words, the furnace will heat 29 
feet of this material per minute. 

This furnace, when in operation, 
has the appearance of an incandescent 
tube. This to some extent, is due to 
its small dimensions, being only 9% 





inches wide, 12 inches high at the 





burners and only 5 inches high where pyq 4 ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FURNACE, SHOWING ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
the roof approaches nearest to the 


hearth. Owing to the very small 
cross-sectional area of the furnace, %00-foot coil is practically the same condition for its return to the blast 
the fuel consumption has been re- 4S that cropped from rods fed into furnace. 





duced to the minimum. The output the furnace in 30-foot lengths. In the furnaces now in operation at 
of an automatic machine fed by a It is also claimed that the furnace Youngstown, an 85-pound rail or a 
furnace of this type can be maintain- is adapted for sintering blast furnace 1!4-inch square billet can be heated 
ed at its maximum, as the length of flue dust. The same type of roof to a temperature sufficiently high for 


rod in the coil is only limited to the construction is utilized, although the rolling purposes in two minutes. A 
amount that can be heated readily. furnace is somewhat wider than or- continuous heating furnace for gen- 
The loss of time, due to the feeding dinarily employed for heating rods eral rolling mill work is being de- 
of rods approximating 30 feet in and spikes. Pans carrying the flue veloped which contains two or more 
length is entirely eliminated by the dust are conveyed longitudinally over parallel rows of burners extending 
employment of this furnace and the the furnace hearth. The flue dust the width of the furnace, and the 
method of taking the rods direct is delivered to the pans from a bin number of parallel rows of burners 
from the coil. The scrap loss is re- at the charging end of the furnace will depend upon the size of the ma- 
duced practically 90 per cent, as the and in its sintered form is discharged terial to be heated. It is also claimed 
amount cropped from each end of a at the opposite end of the furnace in that this type of roof construction 
can be applied to open-hearth fur- 
naces as it will deflect the heat unai- 
formly against the entire bath. The 
furnace likewise can be adapted for 
the roasting of ores after they have 
been powdered. 


Harlan & Hollingsworth Extension 


The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corpo- 
ration, Wilmington, Del. builders of 
steel vessels and passenger cars, advises, 
regarding extension at its plant, that 
the shop now being built will take the 
place of the two old shops, known as 
East and West car shops. The new 
shop will be 260 feet wide ard 356 feet 
leng. The first or yround floor, will 














be: used for the construction and as- 
sembling of steel and semi-steel cars. 
The tracks will be served by overhead 
electric cranes. The second story will 
be devoted to the wupholstering, var- 
nishing and joinery departments. The 
building will be of Bethlehem steel sec- 
FIG. 3—CHARGING END OF CONTINUOUS ROD HEATING FURNACE tions and reinforced concrete walls. 
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FIG. 1—FRONT VIEW OF BARBER-COLMAN HOBBING 


MACHINE 


A New Hobbing Machine 


Although originally developed in 
Germany, the hobbing machine in 
recent years has been the subject of 
exhaustive study on the part of Amer- 
ican machine tool manufacturers, a 
number of whom have developed hob- 
bers which are said to be the equal 
of any produced abroad. One of the 
latest machines to be placed on the 
market in this country is that manu- 
factured by the Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill. This machine is de- 
signed to cut gears 12 inches in diam- 
eter or less and compactness and 
rigidity are among the principal fea- 
tures of its construction. 

Fig. 1 shows a front view and Fig. 
2, a rear view of the machine which 
is designed to hob gears up to 12 
inches in diameter with a 10-inch 
width of face. The hob mandrel is 
1% inches in diameter and hobs up 
to 4 inches in diameter may be used, 
cutting gears up to .four. diametral 
pitch. The machine requires a floor 


FIG. 2—REAR VIEW, SHOWING LUBRICATING ARRANGE- 


MENTS AND CHANGE GEAR RACK 


space, 43 x 72 inches, and weighs 
3,500 pounds. 

The bed and upright column are of 
box section and the former contains 
a removable chip pan, into which all 
the oil and chips are conveyed. An 
oil tank holding a large supply of 
lubricant is cast integral with the bed 
and a geared pump connected to the 
machine distributes the oil to the 
points where it is needed. The work 
spindle is horizontal and is mounted 
on a_ sliding head which provides 
ample vertical adjustment. The spin- 
dle itself is forged from crucible steel 
and ground to size. The front bear- 
ing is conical and runs in long bronze 
bushings, which insure accuracy of 
alignment. The thrust washers are 
ground to size and lock nuts provide 
a practical means of adjustment in 
case of wear. The hole through the 
spindle is 1% inches in diameter. A 
draw-in bolt holds the work arbor in 
position. The elevating screw is fit- 
ted with a micrometer dial reading 
to 0.001 inch. The outer end of the 


work arbor is rigidly supported by an 
overhanging arm, as indicated in Figs. 
1 and 2. This arm is _ adjustable 
lengthwise to suit different lengths of 
arbors. The arbor support itself is 
clamped to the overhanging arm and 
can be readily swung out of the way 
when removing finished work. It is 
fitted with a bronze bushing in which 
runs a hardened steel sleeve clamped 
to the arbor. 

The hob spindle, which has a conical 
front bearing, runs in a bronze bush- 
ing mounted on an independent slide 
which is clamped to the swivel by 
taper gibs. The slide can be adjust- 
ed to provide a means for re-locating 
the hob after it has become dull in 
one position. The hob, therefore, can 
be used in several positions before 
resharpening. The swivel is mounted 
on a taper gib carriage provided with 
long guide ways. The swivel being 
horizontal, can be easily adjusted to 
the correct angle and has a swing 
of 50 degrees to either side of zero 
position. It is equipped with a vernier 
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FIG. 3—HOBBING A SPIRAL GEAR ON THE BARBER- FIG. 4~WORK SPINDLE OF THE HOBBING MACHINE 
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reading to 10 minutes, thus providing 
a means for accurate setting. A sim- 
ple device is provided for centering 
the teeth of the hob. The feed of the 
hob slide is automatically tripped at 
any point of its travel and the speed 
changes of the hob are obtained by 
transposing gears on the front of the 
machine. 

A cast iron, machine-cut indexing 
worm wheel is provided; it has a taper 
hole fitting the work spindle. The 
worm wheel case, containing the worm 
shaft bearings, is rigidly attached to 
the work slide and the worm and 
wheel run continuously in oil. The 
machine is of the constant speed type 
and especially adapted to motor drive. 
It may also be driven by a line shaft, 
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Bliss Double Draw Presses 


Double draw presses are the latest 
development in improved means for 
producing cupped articles or shells 
by the drawing process. They differ 
mechanically from the ordinary dou- 
ble-action press in having three in- 
stead of two moving slides, and in 
this comparison may therefore be 
called triple-action presses. 

The primary object sought in the 
double-draw press is to increase pro- 
duction or save time while reducing 
cost in manufacture by making two 
drawing operations on a single article 
with one stroke of the press, or to 
draw and re-draw, or make two re- 
draws in a single operation. It will 
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drawing presses is accompanied by 
the still further advantage of dis- 
pensing with the annealing of shells 
between operations, which, if the 
work were done in single-draw presses 
would be necessary. With the dou- 
ble-draw press, the necessity for an- 
nealing is avoided by one drawing 
operation immediately sticceeding an- 
other, while the heat generated in the 
first drawing remains in the _ shell. 
As annealing involves much expense 
in maintenance of furnaces, handling 
and cleaning annealed shells, etc., the 
economy incident to avoiding this is 
important. 

The double draw presses illustrated 
in Figs. 1 and 2 are two out of a 
line of six sizes that have been built 








FIG. 
INCHES IN 


but no cone or countershaft are neces- 
sary. In this case the driving pulley 
is 14 inches in diameter and runs 300 
revolutions per minute with a 3-inch 
belt. Six changes of hob speed are 
available, ranging from 45 to 180 
revolutions per minute. The feed of 
the hob per revolution of the work 
varies from 0.015 to 0.150 inch. 


General Manager John A. Collins of 
the Gary Bolt & Screw Co., a subsi- 
ciary of the National Bolt & Screw 
Co., announces that the new $1,000,000 
plant of the company at Gary, Ind., 
will be put into operation on May 1. 
The plant will employ 1,000 men. 


1—DOUBLE DRAW PRESS FOR BLANKS UP TO 12 
DIAMETER 
































FIG. 


be noted that this type is, therefore. 
particularly intended for articles that 
require more than one drawing op- 


eration to bring them to required di- 


mensions. As a large percentage of 
all drawn work is in this class, the 
double-draw press has a wide field 


of application. 

The economies effected by this new 
method of drawing are due not alone 
to simplicity and rapidity of mechan- 
ical production, but also to reduced 
handling of shells and a_ smaller 
space occupied by machinery and par- 


tially finished product. In addition 
to the economical features already 
mentioned, the use of this class of 


2—DOUBLE DRAW PRESS FOR BLANKS UP TO 21 
INCHES IN DIAMETER 


by the E. W. 
N. Y. The 
range in drawing 
ceiving blanks up to 25 inches in 
diameter, of material from 1X tin 
to 1/16 inch thick steel, and produc- 
ing shells up to 10 inches in depth. 
The smaller sizes are of a somewhat 
different construction than’ the larger, 
being adapted to permit the use of 
dies with cutting edges, in order to 
cut blanks, draw and re-draw in one 
stroke. The larger sizes, beyond 12 
inches in diameter, blank capacity are 
not adapted for the use of dies with 
edges. 

movements in 


Bliss Co., 


machines thus far made 


Brooklyn, 


capacity for re- 


cutting 


Slide these presses 
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FIG. 3—SHELL PRODUCED IN ONE OPERATION FROM A FLAT BLANK 19 15-16 
INCHES IN DIAMETER 


are made to operate the dies as 
follows: A double die is brought 
with the blank on its top in contact 
with a blankholder, a tubular punch 
then descends into the top section of 
the die, making the first draw. The 
tubular punch then stops and dwells. 
acting as a blankholder during the 
second draw. The second draw is 
performed by a punch that descends 
through the tubular punch into the 
lower section of the die, beginning 
the second draw immediately after 
the first is completed. 

Fig. 1 shows a machine used for 
cutting blanks up to 12 inches in di- 
ameter from brass sheets or strips 
up to No. 22 gage thickness, and per- 
forming two draws on them. In this 
machine, the die bed is fixed and 
rigid and the blankholder carrying 
the top cutting edges moves in ex- 
tremely long, adjustable guides. The 
moving parts are mechanically bal- 
anced as far as possible and are 
started and stopped by means of a 
combined toggle friction clutch and 
brake, either automatically or by 
hand. 

The blankholder is actuated by tog- 
gles that receive motion from a 
cam, the toggles produce a_ perfect 
blankholder dwell during the draw- 
ing period and receive the _ blank- 
holder pressure, relieving the cam 
of pressure during that time. The 
first draw punch slide is actuated by 
crank and toggle motion and the 
second draw punch by single crank 
motion. 

Fig. 2 shows a machine that re- 
ceives blanks up to 21 inches in di- 
ameter and to No. 20 gage thickness 
of steel. It will receive first draw 
punches up to 14 inches in diameter 
and produce shells up to 8 inches 
final depth. 

In this machine the lower dies are 
fastened to a movable table and are 
brought up against a stationary, ad- 
justable blankholder. The table is 
moved up and down by toggles ac- 


tuated by a large cam groove in the 
main gear. The toggles take all the 
pressure due to the blankholder and 
the descent of the punches and so re- 
lieve the cam of any further duty 
than moving the table up and down 
As the table is counterbalanced, its 
work is very light, with consequent 
freedom from wear. 

The first draw punch slide receives 
its motion through toggles from the 
second draw punch slide, the tog- 
gles. providing a fine dwell for the 


‘first draw punch during the drawing 


period of the second punch. All the 
moving parts mentioned are counter- 
balanced during their up and down 
movements, by a hydraulic plunger 
and accumulator system, rendering 
the starting of the press easy, cer- 
tain and safe. The hydraulic accumu- 
lator can be placed wherever most 
convenient, near by or at considerable 
distance from the press, below or 
above the floor line. 

The machine is driven and _ con- 
trolled by meats of a powerful com- 
bined friction clutch and brake fitted 
with both hand and automatic con 
trol. Larger machines than this have 
hand control only. Convenient adjust- 
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ments are provided for the first and 
second draw punches and _ stationary 
blankholder. 


An Improved Special Threading 
Lathe 


An improved threading lathe, de 
signed especially to meet the needs of 
tap makers, has been added to the 
extensive line of automatic milling 
and threading machinery manufactur 
ed by the Bickford Machine Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. It is constructed, 
in its main features, like an ordinary 
engine lathe, being provided with the 
regular back-geared headstock and 
divided tail block for setting over to 
get a taper. The bed is mounted 
upon shert legs in an oil pan, while 
the spindle is hollow and _ provided 
with draw in the collet attachment, 
the capacity. of the largest collet be- 
ing one .inch. The'lathe swings 13 
inches over the ways, four inches over 
the compound carriage and takes 28 
inches between centers. 

In this type of lathe, it is claimed 
that there is no necessity for running 
the lathe back.in, the thread of the 
lead screw, or of jumping, to catch 
threads. The machine is provided 
with a compound slide and double 
tool holder, which,'in turn, is provid- 
ed with a roughing and _ finishing 
thread chaser of the Landis or milled 
type. These chasers are fed in nearly 
to depth by means’ of the compound 
slide, thus permitting of an angular 
shear cut. This slide is also con- 
venient for lining up the _ fftnishing 
chaser to the thread cut by the 
roughing chaser. 

In the lead screw arrangement, a 
bracket is mounted on the back side 
of’ the lathe. This bracket, which 
may be slid to any desired position, 
carries a lead screw of coarse pitch, 
which, by means of a telescope shaft 
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and gear, is driven from the lathe 
spindle at one of four different ratios: 
L-to: 3.3.80. 2 4. 9.0 OF 1 403% 
Thus a four-pitch lead screw may be 
used to cut a 4, 8, 12 or 16-pitch 
thread. The lead screw thread is of 
the buttress form and the operating 
lever throws to a dead center posi- 
tion, so that there is no tendency to 
crowd the cutting tool away from 
the work. The lead screw carries a 
simple clutch dog at one end and is 
easily removed for changing the pitch; 
this change also may be made by 
changing the gear on the driving 
shaft. 

The carriage is so divided that the 
upper part slides across the lathe and 
by means of a lever, carries a_ half 
nut into mesh with the lead screw. 
The lever may also be employed to 
return the carriage to its original 
position. The length of thread to be 
cut at one setting is 10 inches. By 
means of the compound slide method 
of lining -up, however, a 10 - inch 
thread may be cut, after which the 
work may be slid along for another 
cut of 10 inches. The lead screws 
on this lathe may be furnished with 
stretched thread to allow for. shrink- 
age in hardening of taps, etc., if de- 
sired. 


Justifiable Homicide 


Burt Hicks, proprietor of a machine 
shop at Portland, Ore., has been ac- 
quitted of the murder of a union agi- 
tator, who attacked him on account 
of his open shop sentiments last No- 
vember. Hicks, according to the tes- 
timony, had been hounded for months 
on account of his refusal to conduct 
his plant as a closed shop at the dic- 
tation of the union and, when at- 
tacked in front of one of the large 
stores in Portland, struck his assail- 
ant with such force as to cause his 
death. When the verdict was an- 
nounced, the courtroom was the scene 
of wild disorder, as fellow citizens 
cheered the verdict and rushed to con- 
gratulate the accused. 








In Memoriam.—A very handsome 
memorial number of the Valve World, 
published by the Crane Co., Chicago, 
has recently been issued in commem- 
oration of the late Richard T. Crane, 
president of the company. The book 
embraces 50 pages and is beautifully 
printed and bound. It contains many 
facts of interest regarding the life 
and works of R. T. Crane, including 
articles on his career as an iron mas- 
ter, as a friend of education, as an 
employer and as a man. The work 
as a whole is a suitable tribute to the 
character of Mr. Crane. 





WILL EXPAND 


New Capital of J. I. Case Co. Will be 
Spent on Additions. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis., has increased its 
capital stock from $5,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000. Included in the new securities 
is an issue of $8,000,000, 7 per cent 
preferred stock, underwritten by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

The new capital is for the purpose 
of expanding the company’s opera- 
tions, and about $1,200,000 will be 
spent on additions to the plant and 
equipment at Racine, including a large 
new foundry and machine shop. It 
is understood the company expects to 
market a new gas tractor and experi- 
ments are also under way for the 
manufacture of binders. <A large ad- 
dition has recently been completed to 
the automobile factory. This is three 
stories in height and contains nearly 
100,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Club, while at the left hand corner is 
the emblem of The Manufacturers’ 
Club, and at the right hand corner 
the seal of Cincinnati. Surrounding 
the emblems are ‘oak leaves, emble- 
matic of long life and strength, and 
dropping down each side is a delicate 
touch of / t-me-nots, all worked 
by hand. 


ORE MOVEMENT 





Starts From the Mines—Ice Disap- 
pearing From Lakes. 


The first ore to be placed in the 
pockets of the ore docks at Superior, 
Wis., was dumped last week. The 
ore had been on the dock during the 
winter, but shipments from the ranges 
are now beginning to arrive at the 
head of the lakes. The first trainload 
of ore from the Mesabi range reached 
Superior last week and mining and 





The company is preparing to produce 
3,000 automobiles this season. The 
gross sales of the J. I. ‘Case Co. in 
1911 were $9,500,000. 


Gold Card Presented to 
Mr. Schwab 


At a recent banquet tendered to 
Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, by the 
Manufacturers’ Club and the Business 
Men’s Club of Cincinnati, Mr. Schwab 
was presented a gold card, designed 
especially for the occasion by Theo. 
Neuhaus. 

The card is engraved as follows: 


Guest of Honor 
Charles M. Schwab 
April Tenth Nineteen Twelwe 
The Businéss Mefi’s Club 
The Mantfacturers’ Club 
Cincinnati. 


The card is 14 carat. In the center 
is the emblem of The Business Men’s 


shipping operations for the summer 
are now getting rapidly under way. 
The lakes are shedding their ice coats 
and it is expected that Whitefish bay 
and the passage at Sault Ste. Marie 
will be open within a short time. 

The fee owners of the Norman 
mine, near Virginia, Minn., have can- 
celled the lease _on the property held 
by the Oliver Iron Mining Co., the 
mining organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Notice has 
been filed in which it is claimed the 
mine was operated in a “reckless, 
haphazard and ruinous manner.” The 
cancellation will doubtless be fought 
out in the court. There have been a 
number of accidents at the Norman 
mine. It is pointed out by represen- 
tatives of the Oliver company that it 
has spent large sums of money in re- 
cent years in safeguarding the miners. 
The fee owners of the Norman mine 
are the Leon Iron Co., the Higgins 
Iron Co. and the Gilbert Investment 
Co. The Oli¥er company has held 
the lease since April 18, 1893. 
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Correcting Corrugated Roofing Abuses 


In our issue of Dec. 7, 1911, a correspondent ex- 
pressed the view that the sheet industry of the coun- 
try, then in a very unsatisfactory condition through 
the demand falling far short of the .available pro- 
ductive capacity, had been very seriously injured by 
the wholesale misrepresentation in vogue as to the 
gage of corrugated roofing. This material, being 
sold by the square of 100 square feet, offered an 
opportunity to the unscrupulous seller to substitute 
a gage lighter than that represented, and when the 
material proved unsatisfactory in actual service, the 
use of the material was discouraged and the trade 
injured. The buyer, of course, was being deceived. 
A square of 28-gage galvanized corrugated roofing 
should weigh 85 pounds, but the material actually 
furnished has frequently run 8 to 12 pounds lighter 
than this. The buyers most usually deceived are the 
small consumers, who do not weigh the material and 
who perhaps would not know how much it should 
weigh. 

Our correspondent did not directly suggest a rem- 
edy, but at the beginning of his letter he pointed out 
that the manufacture of painted corrugated roofing 
first became an important branch of the industry 30 
years ago, and at first grew rapidly, the material be- 
ing sold by the pound, but that afterwards the prac- 
tice was adopted of selling by the square, this offering 
an opportunity to unscrupulous sellers to furnish dis- 
honest material. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has now 
“taken the bull by the. horns” and undertakes to re- 
store honest practices and encourage the use of cor- 
rugated roofing by adopting in its own business the 
invariable rule of negotiating exclusively , by, the 
pound. The new practice started last Thursday, April 
18, and the company now quotes corrugated material 
on the basis of specified extras per 100 pounds above 
its prices for the different gages of flat sheets, black 
and galvanized. The buyer will simply compute the 
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number of pounds required to cover the desired area, 
using the familiar table, printed in all sheet product 
handbooks, and will then be assured of receiving the 
area required. There is no reasonable ground for 
the objection made occasionally in discussing this 
matter, that the change merely puts the shoe on the 
other foot, and that the seller instead of furnishing 
material light to gage will now furnish it heavy to 
gage. If such an argument were made with corru- 
gated material, it could be made equally well with 
flat sheets, and the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of tons of flat sheets are sold every year by weight, 
without serious complaint, is sufficient answer. If the 
argument is pertinent, then the mills ought to change 
their method and sell flat sheets by area also! 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. adopts the 
practice single-handed, but the announcement, though 
only a few days old, has been so enthusiastically com- 
mended by the trade that there is every reason to 
believe the independent producers will follow and 
distributors who desire the other kind of material 
will find it difficult to secure it, being compelled to 
handle the honest variety. 





Progress Toward Better Conditions 


Two very important events which are certain to 
have a great influence in bringing about better con- 
ditions for many employes of iron and steel manu- 
facturing plants of the country happened last week. 
The first was the presentation of the report of the 
committee of stockholders on improvement of labor 
conditions at the annual meeting of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the second was the announce- 
ment of a great independent concern, the Cambria 
Steel Co., that beginning May 1, the forces of the 
blast furnace department will be put on eight-hour 
shifts. 

In too many of the affairs of life, history has 
shown that it requires a great catastrophe to arouse 
the people to the necessity of doing things that ought 
to be done for the protection of human lives and the 
betterment of conditions. It required the Iroquois 
fire to insure anything like adequate protection in the 
theaters of the country. Not until after the Collin- 
wood fire, in which nearly 200 children were burned 
to death, did the school authorities of the country 
give any serious attention to the erection of fire es- 
capes and fireproof buildings. The loss of the Titanic, 
with 1,600 lives needlessly sacrificed, will result in 
greater safety for all who travel on lakes or oceans. 

The two efforts of steel companies to which we 
have referred demonstrate, however, that the leading 
steel manufacturers of the country do not intend to 
wait until some tremendous social revolution arouses 
them to a sense of their duty to their employes. The 
action taken by the Cambria Steel Co. is but the 
natural development of the humane policy which has 
characterized this company for many years, and the 
report of the Steel Corporation committee is entirely 
in harmony with the humane and progressive policies 
of Judge Gary and his associates. 


“To that high tribunal, the final court of appeal, 
public opinion, we submit our conclusions and recom- 
mendations:” 


The above declaration by the Corporation commit- 
tee is a very clear recognition of the duty that the 
managers of every industry owe to the people at 
large, and of the fact that the management of great 
industries must conform to enlightened public senti- 
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ment. We say enlightened because we entirely agree 
with the conclusion of the committee that “The dis- 
satisfaction and unrest which plainly exist in the in- 
dustrial world today will not be lessened or removed 
by a policy that limits itself to a fault finding, de- 
structive line of action, but rather by one that will in 
tangible, definite fashion, recognize and follow that 
constructive and conserving leadership, of which we 
believe there is evidence in the ranks of both em- 
ployers and employes.” 

It is difficult to have any patience with some would- 
be reformers, many of whom are men of high motives, 
who criticise without thorough investigation or knowl- 
edge of manufacturing conditions and then make im- 
practicable suggestions as to changes. It is even 
more difficult to treat with composure the fulmina- 
tions of a man of the type of Senator Borah, who 
recently, as chairman of the labor committee of the 
United States senate, described the existing conditions 
as “a brutal system of industrial slavery” and declared 
that “it is just as much the government’s duty to 
protect citizens from such outrageous treatment. as 
from the burglar and highwayman.” It is deplorable 
that any man in high office should use such inflam- 
matory language. Nothing, however, will be gained 
by any manufacturer hurling back at his critics op- 
probrious epithets. The best way to meet intemperate 
and unjust criticism is by solid facts and definite 
action. Under the leadership of such men as Elbert 
H. Gary and Charles S. Price, great results will be 
accomplished. They will agree with the committee 
that, “no matter what alleged difficulties in operation 
seem to hinder the abandonment of the seven-day 
week, they must be met,” and that a 12-hour day of 
labor “followed continuously by any group of men 
for any considerable number of years means a de- 
creasing of efficiency and lessening of the vigor and 
virility of such men.” The difficulties in the way of 
abandoning the 12-hour day are great, but they will 
be overcome, as they are given greater consideration 
and as public sentiment more strongly demands that 
excessive labor be abandoned. 

One of the most important parts of the report of 
the committee is the following: 


“In conclusion, we respectfully recommend to 
the board of directors of the Steel Corporation 
that hereafter, and at stated periods, a statement 
shall be submitted to the stockholders, dealing 
with the questions discussed in this report, so 
that correct and reliable first-hand information 
may be available as to the advancement and 
betterments being effected in these equally vital 
and important fields of endeavor.” 


In other words, the stockholders of the future do 
not want to know merely about receipts and ex- 
penditures. They will demand to know what progress 
is being made in improving the conditions surround- 
ing employes. 

During the past week, the world, bowed in sorrow, 
has been brought to an awful realization of the cost 
of excessive speed in ocean travel. The world is 
moving onward and appreciates, as never before, that 
the best things in life are not record-breaking, or 
piling up of great fortunes, or turning out tremendous 
tonnages. The public today, more enthusiastically 
than ever before, will applaud any practical movement 
to improve conditions on the sea, or on the land, in 
the field or in the shop—wherever man seeks pleasure 
or earns his daily bread. 
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Stanley’s Latest Bulletin 


The Stanley committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has issued a statement showing that the 
directors of the Steel Corporation are also directors 
of other corporations, representing a capital of about 
$18,000,000,000. Having had a clerk compile these 
statements, the committee, or rather a majority of it, 
sees visions of 23 men controlling practically all of 


the business of the country that is worth talking 
about. Special care has been taken to have bulletins 


of this kind issued where they will do the authors, 
the most good politically, especially in the state of 
Kentucky, where Mr. Stanley is seeking re-election. 
Mr. Stanley and another member of the committee 
recently came very near having a personal encounter 
because the .former was accused of giving informa- 
tion to favored newspapers. 

We are firmly of the opinion that many men of 
prominence and wealth allow their names to be used 
in connection with the boards of directors of entirely 
too many institutions. In other words, they are not 
directors who really direct. It is, however, ridiculous 
to claim that the directors of the Steel Corporation 
have any such power as would be indicated by the 
assertions of Mr. Stanley’s bulletin. Naturally, in 
selecting directors for a great corporation, men of 
business experience are named, and it would be indeed 
remarkable if the directors of the Steel Corporation 
did not have important positions outside of the Cor- 
poration. If Mr. Stanley will tell us to what extent, 
if at: all, the duties of positions held by Steel Cor- 
poration directors outside of that organization conflict . 
with their duties to the Corporation and to the pub- 
lic, he would add greatly to the value of his docu- 
ment. 





Ocean Wrecks and Rail Wrecks 
(From The Daily Iron Trade Review.) 


Captain Smith, of the Titanic, cannot be blamed for 
the disaster that befell the Titanic, any more than the 
engineer can be held responsible for the terrific speed 
at which he was compelled to run, but which broke 


the heavy modern rail under his train. Both acted 
under rigid instructions from their superiors to “smash 


all records”’. 

There is one sure and certain way to escape such 
disasters, and that is to avoid record-breaking steam- 
ships and railroad trains. Many busy men of affairs 
in the middle west board the slower but safer trains 
when traveling, and their number is constantly being 
added to. 

When the American traveling public reaches the 
sane conclusion that it would rather arrive safely at 
its destination than merely “clip off” a few minutes 
here and there, only to sit around and boast of it 
after getting there; in other words, when the traveling 
public prefers safety to boasting, when it has learned 
to-use the minutes of the day for actually useful pur- 
poses rather than to boast of its sham and pretense 
of “rushing”; then traveling on land and sea will be 
far safer. There will be little heard of “faulty steel”. 

Kail breakages and ship wrecks have much in 
common, 8 

Both are sacrifices to the Moloch, speed. 

Both are the legitimate fruit of the modern curse: 
“Hurry up!” 





















































































































































































































































The New York stock exchange was 
inactive last week, due to the depres- 
sion caused by the loss of the Titanic. 
Other unfavorable factors were the 
winter crop conditions and impending 
labor troubles. 

Monday, the market opened weak, but 
later turned strong and prices closed at 
the highest average of the year; wheat 
was active and excited, advancing to 
the highest prices of the year on re- 
ports of further damage to the winter 
crop. Tuesday, stocks were less ac- 
tive but closed above the lowest; grain 
markets continued active and excited. 
Wednesday, stocks were less active 
and very irregular, finally closing with 
small net changes in the leading is- 
sues; New York City announced a 
new $65,000,000 414 per cent loan, the 
largest single offering ever made; cot- 
ton higher; Pittsburgh district coal 
miners voted to accept a compromise 
offer. Thursday, trading was in light- 
er volume than for any day in three 
weeks; price changes were insignifi- 
cant. Friday, the market was _ inac- 
tive; grain markets continued active 
and excited. Saturday, the market 
was moderately active within a nar- 
row range; Pittsburgh Coal stocks 
advanced to the highest for the year. 

Money on call fanged between 3% 
and 2 per cent. Time money was 
offered at attractive terms, but the 
demand was limited. The actual con- 
dition of clearing house institutions 
showed loans decreased $9,263,000; net 
deposits decreased $6,158,000; total re- 
serve, $436,399,000, and the excess cf 
reserve, $19,819,000, an increase of $4,- 
841,800. Non-member banks and trust 
companies showed loans decreased 
$1,020,300; net deposits increased $2,- 
785,500; reserve on deposits decreased 
$2,797,100, and the percentage of -<e- 
serve, 19, against 19.4 the week previ- 
ous. Fortnightly railroad statistics 
showed the number of idle cars on 
April 11 to be 79,389, compared with 
183708 on March 27. Bank clearinys 
showed a decrease of 2.7 per cent from 
the preceding week, but an increase 
of 17.3 per cent over the correspond- 
ing week last year. .Commercial fail- 
ures numbered 310, compared with 297 
the ‘preceding week and 263 the cor- 
responding week last year. Shares 
were sold to the number of 3,172,388, 
compared with 4,766,000 the preceding 


























Clos’g | Chan- | Annual Dividend 
Quo. | gesin Meeting Stock Last | Date Last 

Apr.20 | week. date 1912 Outstanding| Basis. | Dividend] Div. Pay 
Allis-Chalmers........... 1%|/—4% $19,820,000 eae 
Allis-Chalmers, pr........ 3%|—1% 16,050,000 7cum. | 1%Q. Feb., 1904 
American Can............ 34% | +4% Feb. 6); 41,233,300 | = | sseeee 
American Can, pr......... 116% | +4% 41,233,300 | 7cum. | 1% 8: Apr., 1912 
Am. Car & Fdy........... 5934 | — % June 27) 30,000,000 | 2 % Q. pr., 1912 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... 117 —1 30,000,000 | 7n.c. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
Anferican Loc........000 433% | +13% Oct. 15 25,000,000 | 5 1% Q. ug., 1908 
American Loc., pr........ 1085 | —1% 25,000,000 | 7cum. | 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
American Ship........... op ee ae Oct. 9 7,600,000 4 2 Q.**.| June, 1911 
American Ship, pr........ 102% | +1% 7,900,000 |7n.c 1%Q. Apr., 1912 
Am. Steel Foundries...... 35% | + % Mar. 21 = 17,184,000 | 5 1% O. May, 1911 
Barney & Smith.......... | ee PRS June 4 2,000,000 | 4 1 Q.  Dec., . 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr....... Fae ee ‘ 2,500,000 8cum. 2 Q. ec., 1911 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 393% | +434 April 2 14,862,000 |  — «sees 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 7134 | +8% 14,908,000 7n.c %OQ. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel... ... 0... 20% 44 + ™%4 Mar. 19 45,000,000* | 5 1% Q. May, 1912 
MINOR BOOE 6s 0 0 c.6.0.06.0:00 we oS notes z 8,468,000" | 4 ye Y Apr., 1912 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool... 47% | —1 Feb. 19 6,448,800 | 4 1 ‘>. Apr., 1912 
Colorado Fuel............ 30% | +2% | Oct. 21 | 34,235,500 1% Q. April, 1902 
Crucible Steel............ 12% | + % Nov. 15 24,578,400 | — ...... 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 83%)—% 25,000,000 7cum. 1%Q. Mar., 1912 
Empire Steel............. 1 iat RRS. Feb. 28 © bo ep SRR (estas ee 
Empire Steel, pr.......... | eas ae 2,500,000 6cum. 25S. A. July, 1911 
ES ee | ae ee _ Feb. 20 1,000,000 | 7 14% Q. Nov., 1908 
Fay & Egan, pr.......... fe Feces 1,000,000 7cum. 1%. Feb., 1912 
General Electric.......... 179 + % May 14° 77,281,200 | 8 2. @ Apr., 1912 
Harbison-Walker......... PER Jan. 15° 18,000,000 | 2 % 0. Mar., 1912 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... 98% |+ % 9,600,000 | 6cum. 1% 0, Apr., 1912 
International Pump....... 30% |— % Dec. 10 17,762,500 % O. Apr., 1905 
International Pump, pr.... 8334 | — % 11,350,000 6cum. 1%4Q. May, 1912 
Lackawanna Steel...... SOE Do Vike cnt pears, 13-36 576000' 9 8 Fivecsr 
Lake-Sup. Corp....<..... 31% | — % | Oct. 2); 40,000,000 | | wwccee 
New York Air Brake...... 55%, | —13%4 Mar. 13 10,000,000 | 6 14Q. July, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... ee eee Feb. 7 8,500,000 | 6 14% Q. Mar., 1912 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.....101 | ..... 2,000,000 6cum. 140. Feb., 1912 
Otis Elevator Co......... TSF UZECS Mar. 18 6,358,600 4 1 5: Apr., 1912 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... 99 —%% 6,375,300 | 6n.c 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
oe” Rey Song, ae ae may 381° 36,750 000 | sss access 
fh ee eee OT ead ee oe 20,587,500 | 7n.c. 3%S.A.) May, 1912 
Pittsburgh Coal.......... 225, | +2% | Mar. 12) 28,104,600 | = | cacoee 
Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... 8834 | +53% | Oct. 7) 27,071,800 | 7cum. 1% 0. Apr., 1912 
foram | Steel Co., pr... 102 — % | Feb. 21 7,000,000 7cum. 1%0Q. Mar., 1912 
Pressed Steel Car......... 35%)/+ % 12,500,000 oe Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 103 +1 Nov. 13 12,500,000 7nc 1% O. Feb., 1912 
PINTER Eis. cass 0.0 0:05 161 + % Mar. 7. 120,000,000 | 8 2 o May, 1912 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 33%) + % 13,500,000 | 2 1S.A. | Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr.... 100 | ..... Oct. 16 13,500,000 7cum. | 1¥%Q. Mar., 1912 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 23%/)/+% 27,191,000 | ||| | cecees 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr +15¢ Mar. 13 25,000,000 | 7cum. | 1% 0Q. Jan., 1912 
NN ATT eee ere 10,000,000 5 1% Q. Sept., 1910 
Sloss-shefield, pr........: 102 | ..0.- June 26 6,700,000 7n.c 1% QO. Apr., 1912 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. Co , +1 12,500,000 1 Q@. | Dec. 1907 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr.. 57 +3 April 15 12,500,000 1% 0. June, 1911 
Seah ine 0 os 0s v0ads 70% 1+ % 508,302,500 5 1%Q0. | Mar., 1912 
Eg | Serer TEASERS 6 on x's 360,281,100 | 7cum. 1% 0Q. Feb., 1912 
i -" t SPREE. 102% | — % | Sept. 17 | 465,189,500 | 5 ale 9B 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 64 —1 Oct. 1 fe es er arys* Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 168 —-1 June 12 14,000,000* 5. + Apr., 1912 
Westinghouse Electric.... 75% | — % 3,998,700" | 7cum. 1%Q0 Apr., 1912 








Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 
**Includes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 


Stock. 


Include 2% regular, 1% extra and 1 special. 





week and 1,690,600 the corresponding 
week last year. Bonds, exclusive of 
government bonds, were sold to the 
amount of $15,026,000, compared with 
$15,338,000 the preceding week and 
$11,880,000 the corresponding week a 
year ago. 


Copper Stocks 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 83%, a net gain of 2%. 

Boston.—Anaconda closed 4314, a 
net gain of 34; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 74%, a net gain of 1%; Calu- 
met & Hecla closed 495, a net gain 
of 10; North Butte Mining closed 33, 


a net gain of %; Quincy Mining 
closed 89, a net gain of 2, 


Financial Notes 


The Cambria Steel Co. has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
its preferred stocks, payable May 15. 

The Thompson-Starrett Co. has declared 


the regular semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent 
on preferred stock, payable May 17. 

The Warwick Iron & Steel Co. has declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of 4 per 
cent, payable May 15. 

The National Lead Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 13% per cent 
on preferred stock, payable June 15. 

The J. G. Brill Co. has declared the reg 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
preferred stock, payable May 1. 
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Col. George D. Wick, Youngstown, 
O., who had been a prominent figure 
in the iron and steel industry in the 
Mahoning valley, went down with the 
steamship Titanic, off Cape Race, 
on April 15, as was feared. After 
bidding a cheery good-bye to his wife 
and others in the party onthe doomed 
ship, Colonel Wick coolly awaited the 
death he was inevitable. 

Mr. Wick was born in Youngstown 
on June 24, 1854, son of Paul and 
Susan Wick. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of 
Youngstown, after which he went to 
Williams college, Williamstown, Mass. 
from that institu- 


which knew 


He was graduated 
tion in 1876, 
Shortly after leaving school, Mr. 
Wick became associated with Wick, 
Bonnell & Co., Chicago, in which the 
late John M. Bonnell and the Youngs- 
town Rolling Mills Co. were interest- 
ed. Mr. Wick next went to Cleve- 
land and was engaged in the sale of 
iron products in that city. In 1882 
he returned to the Mahoning valley 
and went with the Trumbull Iron Co., 
Girard, O., of which he became presi- 
dent. This property, along with other 
industries, was consolidated under the 
name of the Union Iron & Steel Co., 
of which Mr. Wick was vice president. 
It in turn was purchased first by the 
National Steel Co. and later by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. In 1895 the Pom- 
eroy Iron & Steel Co. was organized 
and Mr. Wick was chosen president, 
being associated in it with James A. 
Campbell and W. A. Kingsley. In 
1896 he became president of the Ma- 
honing Valley Iron Co. He was ac- 
tive in the organization of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., and when 
that company took over the interests 
of the Mahoning Valley Iron Co. he 
became vice president of the Republic 
company, while his brother, Myron C. 
- Wick, now deceased, was chairman of 
Then he organized the 
Iron Sheet & Tube Co., 
Sheet & Tube 


the board. 
Youngstown 
now the Youngstown 
1901, and was its first presi- 


Co., in 
dent, 
It was while associated with this 


company that Mr. Wick’s health failed 
and in 1903 he retired temporarily. 
He resumed active business life a few 
years ago, and purchased the plant 
of the Garry Iron & Steel Co., at 
Cleveland. Later he operated it in 
connection with the Empire Iron & 


Steel Co.’s plant at Niles, O., in which 
he purchased controlling interest from 
Jonathan Warner. Only recently Mr. 
Wick sold his holdings in these mills 
to the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 


town. This left him without active 
connection with the iron and _ steel 
business, although he retained inter- 


est in and remained a member of the 
boards of numerous concerns. 

In 1896 Mr. Wick was appointed 
aide de camp to Gov. Bushnell. It 
was this appointment which gave him 
the title of colonel. 

Arrangements have 
a public memorial service for him in 
Youngstown and throughout the Ma- 
honing valley. His wife is expected 
to reach her home this week and 
all plans have been held in abeyance 
pending her arrival. A committee 
headed by the mayor will wait upon 
her, and ascertain her wishes relative 
to the memorial. It is probable that 
it will consist in the suspension of all 
business at plants in the valley, the 
stopping of street cars and the tolling 
of bells for a quarter of an hour. 

Genial, cordial and of pleasing ad- 
dress, Mr. Wick typified sterling 
American manhood. He was’ demo- 
cratic in his bearing and was accessi- 
ble at all times to any who sought 
his presence. He was a fine type of 
the older school of American iron 
and steel manufacturers. 


Thomas Jefferson Coolidge Jr., di- 
rector of the General Electric Co., and 
other industrial companies and a promi- 


been made for 


nent New England banker, died at 
Magnolia, Mass., April 14,, at the age 
of 49, 


Arthur L. Ryerson, a brother of 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of the 
board of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, was one of the passengers 
drowned when the Titanic foundered 
in miid-ocean last week. Mr. Ryerson, 
who resided in Philadelphia, had no 


official connection with the firm of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. He had 
retired from active business. His wife 


and children, who were traveling with 
him, were saved. 


John C. Knoeppel, known 


well 


foundryman, died recently at the 
home of his son in La Porte, Ind., 
following a stroke of apoplexy. He 


was 61 years of age. He was born 
in. New York and begun work as 
an apprentice in the foundry of Bar- 


nett & Son Co., Newark, N. J. For 
20 years he was employed as a mold- 
er in a number of foundries, but in 
1888, was made foundry superintend- 
ent of the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, . 
N. Y. He later held this position 
with the Ames Iron Works, Oswego, 
N. Y. H. A. Carpenter & Son, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Clark Bros. Co., Belmont, 
N. Y., and the Walker Foundry Co., 
Frie, Pa. He then retired from active 
foundry work and gave his attention 


to devising better methods of melt- 


ing iron, designing a system that 
bears his name. 
Ernst A. Sjostedt, chief metal- 


lurgist of the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was 
one of the victims of the foundering 
of the Titanic last week. He had 
been in Europe on business for the 
company. Mr. Sjostedt was born in 
Sweden in 1852 and after graduating 
from the School of Mines, Stockholm, 
came to this country in 1876. He was 
first employed at the Bethlehem Steel 
Works and later successively man- 
aged the Shelby Iron Works, the 
Cedartown Iron Works and the Ka- 
tahdin Works. In 1898 he associated 
with F. H. Clergue in establishing 
the group of metallurgical and chem- 
ical industries at Sault Ste. Marie, 
afterwards taken over by the Lake 
Superior Corporation. He was a 
pioneer in the manufacture of ferro- 
nickel steel. 

Horace Jared Stevens, editor and 
publisher of the Copper Hand Book, 
died Monday night in the hall of the 
Masonic Temple, Houghton, Mich., 
where his publication offices were lo- 
cated. He was 50 years of age and 
had apparently been in the best of 
health, having visited with friends un- 
til a few minutes before his death. 
Mr. Stevens was born near Buffalo, 
N, Y., and went to Ishpeming, Mich., 
when a youth to join his uncle, Con- 
gressman H. O. Young. He worked 
around the iron mines, later joining 
the staff of the Marquette Mining 
Journal. He organized a bureau for 
collecting mining news, which devel- 
oped in 1901 into the Copper Hand 
Book. The book was the only pub- 
lication of its kind and contained in- 
valuable information for copper men. 
Through it, Mr. Stevens did much to 
explode fraudulent mining schemes, 
and to point out valuable, but little 
known, mining properties. 
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mechanical en- 
general 


Willard E. Lape, 
gineer, has been appointed 
manager of the Syracuse Heater Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pearl F. Smith has been appointed 


mechanical engineer of the Chicago, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with 
office at St. Paul, Minn. 
John A. Bell has been appointed 


master mechanic of the Indiana divis- 
ion of the Illinois Central with head- 
quarters at Mattoon, III. 

Cc. S. Lisler appointed 
master mechanic of the Balti- 

Ohio railroad, with head- 
quarters at Cumberland, Md. 

T. McHattie has been appointed 
master mechanic of the eastern divis- 
ion of the Grand Trunk railway, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Can. 

W. O. Galbreath has been appointed 
maintenance of way of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railway, 
with office at Eureka Springs, Ark. 

J. W. Carrel, 


has been 
division 


more & 


engineer 


general sales man- 
ager of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, O., has returned 
from an extended tour of Europe. 

Frank. W. Taylor has been appoint- 
ed master mechanic of the Minnesota 
and Iowa divisions of the Illinois 
Central railroad, with headquarters at 
Waterloo, Ia. 

Anton Burchard, architect and en- 
formerly with offices in the 
Cuyahoga building, Cleveland, has 
moved to quarters in the Swetland 
building, that city. 

Carl Ehrmann has been appointed 
draftsman of the Didier-March 
South Bethlehem, Pa. He has 
conducting a mechanical engi- 
office in New York. 


gineer, 


chief 
Cx: 
been 
neer’s 
Thomas Vickars, Martins Ferry, O., 
has been appointed night superinten- 


dent of the mill of the Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., in Wheeling and has 
assumed his new duties. 


W. T. James, who has been with 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co. has re- 
signed to establish the Newark Metal 
Treating Co., Newark, N. J. He will 
be president of the company. 

Thomas Spivey, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the Victor Safe & 
Lock Co., Norwood, O., is in Cincin- 
nati, arranging for a large addition to 
be made to that company’s plant. 

Gardner Cornett, vice president and 
of the New York office of 


manager 
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the American Steam Gage & Valve 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.,_ recently 
sailed on a business trip to Europe. 


Carl J. Mellin, 
of the American 
Schenectady, N. Y., has left on a trip 
to Europe in search of health. He 
was granted an indefinite leave of ab- 


consulting engineer 
Locomotive Co., 


sence. 


D. E. Thomson, Toronto, Ont., 
been elected president of the Mexican 


has 


Northern Power Co., Santa Rosalia, 
Chihuahua, Mex. He’ succeeds G. F. 
Greenwood, who becomes general 


manager. 


K. C. Gardner has been appointed 
manager of the forging press 
the United Engineer- 
with headquarters 
general offices in 


sales 
department of 
ing & Foundry Co., 
at the company’s 
Pittsburgh. 

John Mulvey, who recently resigned 
his position with the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager for Hubbard 
& Co., shovel and tool manufacturer, 
Pittsburgh. 


J. Frederick Jackson, who severed 
his connection with A. William Sper- 
ry, Inc. New Haven, Conn., has 
opened an office at 831 Chapel street, 
New Haven, for the general practice 
of civil engineering. 

T. M. Vickers, formerly master me- 
chanic of the Missouri Pacific at Cof- 
feyville, Kan., has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic of the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquar- 
at Milford, Utah. 


j. Adams has been appointed super- 
of maintenance of way depart- 
of the new division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad, running from 
Johnstown, Pa., to Rockwood, with 
offices at Somerset, Pa. 


ters 


visor 
ment 


Robert Ardelt Jr., foundry engineer, 
who has been engaged in the erection 
and operation of various foundries 
in Germany during the past 15 years, 
is now associated with R. Ardelt & 
Sohne, Eberswalde, Germany. 

E. B. Minuez, engineer of grade 
crossings of the New York Central & 
Hudson River railroad, has been ap- 
pointed district engineer of the middle 
district, with office at Albany, N. Y., 
succeeding W. T. Dorrance, resigned. 

William Warner Justice Jr., Phile 
delphia,- has been admitted as a part- 
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in the N. & G. Taylor Co., tin 

manufacturer, with general of- 
fices in the Mariner & Merchant 
building, Chestnut and Third 
Philadelphia. 


Frank H. Probert, formerly of the 
firm of Weed & Probert, which was 
dissolved by mutual consent, will 
continue his practice as consulting 
engineer and mining geologist with 
offices at 314 Central building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


ner 
plate 


streets, 


E. Hawkinson, who has been fore- 
man in the tool-making department 
of the Canadian General Electric Co., 
for the past three years, has resigned 
to assume the position of tool design- 
er with the Russell Motor Car Co., 
W. Toronto, Ont. 


F. L. Neely, who has been connect- 


ed with the construction, testing and 


sales departments of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has ac- 
cepted a position as mechanical en- 


gineer with the Central Georgia Pow- 
er Co., Macon, Ga. 


H. A. Smith, who has been man- 
ager of the machinery department of 
the Syracuse Supply Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the past eight years, has 
resigned to organize the H. A. Smith 
Machinery » ovracuse, N. Y., of 
which he is president. 


C. E. Thomas, 
waterworks of the 
office at Chicago, 
a position with the 
Central Material & Construction Co., 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill. He has been suc- 
ceeded by C. I. Knowles. 


Co 


formerly general 
Illinois 
has 


foreman of 
Central, with 
resigned to accept 


James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was 
the guest of Charles M. Schwab, pres- 
the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, at the annual dinner of the 
Industrial Commission of Bethlehem, 
Pa., held in that city April 16. 


W. P. J. Dinsmore, who has been 
manager of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co, at Denver, Colo, for a number 
of years, has been appointed manager 
of the Chicago ‘sales office. He is 
succeeded by G. W. Blackinton, for- 
merly of the Chicago offices. 


H. C. Phillips, 


ident of 


formerly chief en- 


gineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railway coast lines at Los 
‘Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 


chief engineer of the entire Santa Fe 
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sy PT eC 
system, with offices at Chicago. The 
position is a newly created one. 

R. G. Wood, 
Wood Iron & 


president of the Alan 
Steel Co., returned 
from an extended motor trip in north- 
ern Africa. Herbert Du Puy, chair- 
man of the Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
him, is still 
about May 1. 


has 


who 
abroad and will 


John Calder, who has been man- 
ager of the Remington Typewriter 
Works, Ilion, N. Y., for a number of 
years, has resigned his position to be- 
come associated with the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. The 
resignation becomes effective May 15. 


accompanied 
return 


ica, 


R. S. Bryant has been appointed 
consulting engineer for the Standard 
Welding Co., Cleveland. His long 


experience in the designing and man- 
ufacturing of automobile rims peculi- 
arly fits him to the company 
in carrying out its policy of constant- 


assist 


ly improving its product. 


Foster Crowell has been appointed 
consulting engineer of the borough of 
Queens, New York City. He _ has 
been engaged in consulting engineer- 
ing practice in New York for a num- 
ber of years, took part in the early 
explorations over the proposed Nic- 
aragua canal and for a time was en- 
gineer of construction with the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 

Shirely S. French has been appoint- 
clerk of the mill offices of 
Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, 
effect May 1. For five 
years he was in the clerical depart- 
ment of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., at Pittsburgh, for two years at 
its Toledo office and comes direct 
from the H. Koppers By-Product 
Coke Ovens, Gary, Ind., where he 
was chief clerk. 


A. M. Kittredge, president of the 
Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton, O., 
presented his resignation to the board 
of directors of the company last week. 
Mr. Kittredge retires from active bus- 
service of 


ed_ chief 
the Brier 
Q., taking 


iness after a continuous 

32 years. H. M. Estabrook and Ar- 
thur J. Stevens, vice presidents, and 
J. F. Kiefaber, secretary, will have 


charge of the plant until a new pres- 


ident is chosen. 

Maurice Couster, of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. J. K. 
Rogers, Du Pont de Nemours Powder 


Co., M. de Moreira, of John Boyle & 
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Co., New York, S. G. Flagg, of Stan- 
ley G. Flagg Co., Philadelphia, and 
H. G. Wills, secretary of the associa- 
tion, were delegates of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association to 
the National Board of Trade confer- 
ence, at Washington, April 22, 
Herbert E. Herrod, assistant com- 


missioner of the National Metal Trades 
Association, has been busily at work 
since his appointment in August, 1911, 
studying the work of the 14 branches 


of the organization, with particular 
reference to the labor bureaus. In 


addition, the policy of the association 
in watching legislation at Washington 
presence at the 


has necessitated his 





HERROD 


HERBERT E. 


capital a large part of the time. He 
is well fitted by training and experi- 
ence to specialize on the labor issues 
that confront the association. Before 
assuming his present position, he had 
been in the’ packing business and had 
always taken a keen_ interest in the 
labor question. Mr. Herrod was born 
in England, came to the United States 
when 18 years of age, and became 
connected with the packing industry 
at Chicago. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, engaging in gen- 
eral practice in Chicago and Kansas 
City, until called to his présent work 
Problems economical and socfological 
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legislative 
and from 


as well as political and 
have always interested him, 
experience with these issues he 
has evolved certain fixed ideas that 
his present work may afford an oppor- 
tunity of testing. In his report, read 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion at New York a few days ago, 


his 


Mr. Herrod, after reciting the work 
he had done in inspecting branches 
and watching legislation—he -appear- 


ing before the Sutherland commission 
in Opposition to the federal employe’s 
compensation act and later submit- 
ting a brief against the anti-injunc- 
tion bill—advised members of the as- 
sociation “to watch legislation in 
Washington and to take steps to head 
off any unfavorable legislation which 
will affect our members. This watch- 


ing process must be continuous. 
* * * * Tt has been a source of 
complaint by legislators that they 


have not been furnished with expres- 
sions from their constituents on im- 
portant measures pending before con- 
gress and when we contemplate that 
the American Federation of Labor 
has in Washington, at all times a 
large lobby headed by President Gom- 
pers himself, we will readily appre- 
ciate that great weight has been given 
to the voice of labor ‘for the simple 
that they are the only ones 
made themselves heard.” 


reason 
who have 


L, A. Woodard was. elected 
president and general manager of The 


vice 


William Tod Co., at a meeting of the 
directors held April 17. The office 
formerly was held by Irving H. Rey- 


nolds. There were no other changes 
in the officers of the company. Mr. 
Woodard has been works manager of 
the company for a number of years 
and was previously in the engineering 
department of the National Steel Co, 


Taylor Alderdice, formerly third 
vice president of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been named sec- 


vice president to succeed J. D. 
Culbertson, vice president and treas- 
urer, who died a month ago. B..C. 
Moise, formerly auditor, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, has 
been appointed secretary and G. E., 
Benson, formerly credit manager, suc- 
ceeds to the treasurership. J. W, Mc- 
Kee has been named assistant treas- 
urer and C. B. Foster, assistant secre- 
tary, The office of third vice presi- 
dent has been abolished. The changes 
become effective at once. 


ond 
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IMPORTANT CHANGE 


In Method of Selling Corrugated 
Roofing—Weight Instead 
of Area. 


Effective Thursday, April 18, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. com- 
menced quoting sheet mill roofing 
products upon the basis of weight 
instead of area. Hitherto these prod- 
ucts have been sold almost invaria- 
bly by area, the unit of measurement 
being the square of 100 square fect. 
There have long been abuses in this 
trade, and of late the abuses have 
grown. The abuses were of a na- 
ture tending to curtail the growth of 
consumption of this material, and the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. now 
undertakes by its example to establish 
the practice of selling by weight in- 
stead of area in order to mitigate, if 
not entirely eradicate, these abuses. 

The abuses consist in misrepresent- 
ing the gage of the formed roofing. 
As the material is sold by area, if 
lighter material is furnished than is 
represented, there is a gain to the 
seller. In some sections the abuse 
has reached the length of 30 gage 
material being sold virtually as 28 
gage, since the term “standard” us- 
ually applied could hardly be held 
to call for anything lighter than 28 
gage. A great deal of 29-gage ma- 
terial is sold as 28 gage. What is 
particularly remarkable in the prac- 
tice is that, on account of the differ- 
ence in wage rates, it costs consider- 
ably more per pound to produce 29 
gage than 28 gage, so that the seller 
of 29 gage for 28 gage does not profit 
by the entire difference in the weight 
of a square of the respective gages. 


If the material is sold and invoiced 
by weight, there is no danger of the 
seller furnishing a lighter gage than 
called for. If the seller tried to be 
dishonest, he would instead furnish 
a heavier gage than designated, for 
the heavier gage could be produced 
at a lower cost per pound. There is 
little danger of such a practice being 
undertaken, however, for the material 
thus furnished would not have the 
covering capacity computed and the 
imposition would readily be discov- 
ered. 

Under the list of April 11, estab- 
lished by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. upon the occasion of its 
advancing its prices on flat sheets 
to 1.95¢ for black and 3c for galvan- 
ized, a small but general advance was 
made in galvanized corrugated ma- 
terial and a slight advance on most 
gages of painted corrugated. The list 





was as follows, for 2, 2%, 3 and 5- 
inch corrugations: 


Gage. Galvanized. Painted. 
29 $2.40 S25 
28 2.55 1.35 
27 2.60 1.50 
26 2.65 1.60 
25 3.05 1.80 
24 3.15 2.00 
23 3.50 2.30 
22 3.80 2.50 
21 4.05 2.70 
20 4.35 2.90 
18 5.70 3.90 
16 6.50 4.70 


Under date of April 18, extras were 
named for corrugated material. These 
extras were simply charges for “form- 
ing” or corrugating, and for painting, 
representing approximately the actual 
cost of the work, and being added to 
the company’s regular prices for flat 
sheets. The most important of these 
extras is that of 5 cents per 100 
pounds for forming all gages of 2, 
2%, 3 and 5-inch corrugated, and 2V 
crimped. Next comes an extra of 
10 cents for 54 and 1%-inch corrugat- 
ed and 3V crimped, while an extra of 
15 cents applies to pressed standing 
seam and plain roll roofing. 

These extras are for forming or cor- 
rugating. For painted roofing there 
are additional extras for the painting 
operation, as follows, per 100 pounds: 


Gages. Cents. 
REEDS 3. + 0 0.5 ss 0a so o's 5 
OS etre 2 ee 10 
SEE: «+ oo s:nelbinn Rar ie os 40's 15 


Thus the price of 28-gage galvanized 
corrugated will be computed by tak- 
ing the company’s price of flat gal- 
vanized sheets, 28 gage, which is $3 
per 100 pounds, and adding 5 cents, 
making $3.05. As a square of 28 gage gal- 
vanized weighs 85 pounds, the cost of 
a square at this price would be 
$2.5925, and when the buyer paid this 
price for a square, he would know 
that he was actually receiving the 85 
pounds. Much of the alleged 28 gage 
galvanized roofing has weighed con- 
siderably less than 85 pounds per 
square. 

Similarly, the price of 28 gage paint- 
ed corrugated would be ascertained by 
taking the price for flat sheets, $1.95 
per 100 pounds, adding 5 cents for 
forming and then 15 cents for paint- 
ing, making $2.15 per 100 pounds. As 
a square of honest 28 gage painted 
weighs 68 pounds, the cost of a square 
would be $1.462, and the buyer would 
have the assurance, if he paid $1.462, 
that he actually received 68 pounds 
weight. 

An awkward feature of the system 
of selling by area is that the prices 
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per square are not readily modified 
as the market for flat sheets fluctuates. 
If, for instance, the market for flat 
galvanized sheets declines from 3c to 
2.95c on 28 gage, each gage in flat 
sheets simply drops by 5 cents per 
100 pounds, but in the case of the 
corrugated material the price should 
drop a different amount for each gage, 
for there is 85 pounds in a square of 
28 gage, and increasing weights up 
to 286 pounds in 16 gage, and consid- 
erable computation is necessary. The 
system of selling by extras over the 
weights of flat material should put 
the whole market on a much more 
stable basis. 

The standard weights of corrugated 
roofing, 2-inch to 5-inch corrugations, 
which can be used in computing the 
number of pounds required to cover 
a given area, are shown in the table 
below, which gives the weight in 
pounds per square of 100 square feet: 


Gage. Painted, Galvanized. 
28 68 85 
27 76 91 
26 83 98 
24 110 124 
22 136 151 
20 163 178 
18 217 232 
16 271 286 


Surface-Hardening Steel Castings 


The Stroh Steel-Hardening Process 
Co., Pittsburgh, by a secret method 
of treatment, produces castings which 
it is claimed embody all of the ad- 
vantages of hard alloy steel with those 
of ordinary or carbon steel. The 
castings are treated to a depth at 
least as great as the thickness of the 
material worn away in practice and 
this stratum forms an integral part 
of the casting itself. The thickness, 
hardness and the extent of surface 
covered by this special treatment can 
be controlled as desired. The appli- 
cation of this process consists of two 
operations, one being effected on the 
molding sand and the other on the 
finished casting. This process was 
developed by W. Y. Stroh, formerly 
chemical engineer for Robert W. 
Hunt & Co. The officers of the Stroh 
Steel-Hardening Process Co. are J. 
L. Kendall, president; W. Y. Stroh, 
vice president and treasurer, and F. M. 
Wilhelm, secretary. 


B. P. Cook, Elkins, W. Va., manu- 
facturer of gray iron and brass cast- 
ings, whose plant was recently dam- 
aged by fire, advises that he has not 
decided what he will do with regard to 
rebuilding. 











Letter Writers Express Confidence in Judge Gary 


And His Associates in the Steel Corporation Management—Radi- 
cally Different Views Concerning Reforms of Working Conditions 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has published the letters received from 
stockholders mm answer to the letter of 
Charles M. Cabot, of Boston, recently 
sent out with a letter by Chairman 
Gary, and published in THe IRON TRADE 
Review of April 4, 1912. The letters 
from Messrs. Cabot and Gary were also 
accompanied by a document on “Hours 
of Labor in the Steel Industry,” by John 
A. Fitch. 

Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of the answers is that nearly every 
one of them expresses confidence in the 
present management of the Steel Cor- 


poration, particularly in Judge Gary, 
who is frequently and heartily com- 
mended for the aggressive position 


which he has taken in improving the 
conditions of working men. As the let- 
ters of Messrs. Gary and Cabot were 
sent to 15,000 stockholders, and replies 
were received from only about 90, it 
is highly probable that the silence of 
nearly 14,000 indicates their approval of 
the policies of the Steel Corporation. 
One of the most vigorous letters comes 
from L. M. Bowers, former manager 
of the Rockefeller fleet of the Great 


Lakes, and now connected with the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. He says 
in a letter to Mr, Cabot: 

Dear Sir:—Your circular letter of 


March 26 is at hand. Allow me to 
say in reply to your proposition, in 
the way of objections: 

1. There is no demand or wish on 
the part of steel workers for less 
hours. 

2. No country, making steel, works 
on eight-hour shifts. 

3. Such action will shut the Amer- 
ican mills, unless it is international. 

4. Employes are largely on ton- 
nage basis, and if changes are made, 
they should be consulted as to hours 
of work, 

5. A cut of one-third in wages 
would follow, unless competitive coun- 
tries adopted the same plan. Steel 
workers would refuse this reduction. 

6. Furnaces cannot be run to the 
advantage of either operator or em- 
ploye on an arbitrary eight-hour shift. 

7. It will be impracticable, if not 
impossible, to adjust pay on tonnage 
basis between two shifts of men, both 


working on a 12-hour heat—the time 
required in making open-hearth steel. 

In regard to seven days work per 
week, this matter has been misstated 
and the public misled in that respect. 
The practice in steel mills is generally 
the same as among railroads and other 
enterprises requiring more or less 
Sunday work. Men are alternated, 
and those who work Sunday can lay 
off any other day if they desire. 
There need not be a man that works 
seven days unless he so elects. The 
men get rest spells equal to two or 
three hours a day in some depart- 
ments. The heavy work is done by 
machinery, and there is no unusual 
muscular strain required in modern 
steel mills. In most mills 80 per cent 
of the men do not work Sundays; but 
the number asking for Sunday work 
exceeds the requirements by a large 
majority. You may as well ask farm- 
ers to let their cows go without milk- 
ing or allow the fires to go out in 
our homes on Sundays as to shut off 
the furnaces in steel mills. It is safe 
to say that all over this country of- 
ficers and managers of steel mills and 
other large enterprises are doing 
everything that can be done to reduce 
Sunday and seven-day labor. 

The writer may be allowed to say 
for himself that for more than 45 
years of active business he has pushed 
this matter of shorter hours and less 
Sunday work by contributions of time 
and money, in his operation of steam- 
ships, railways, steel mills and other 
enterprises, employing thousands of 
men; and not an atom of work has 
been permitted that was not actually 
necessary. As manager of the Rock- 
efeller fleet of 58 ships on the Great 
Lakes, the writer never permitted a 
ship to be loaded or unloaded on Sun- 
day. Telegrams, averaging a hundred 
a day, were not delivered on Sunday 
nor was our office opened for a period 
of seven years, except in case of dis- 
aster. This was contrary to the gen- 
eral practice. The same policy has 
been carried out in other enterprises 
over which I have had control, so I 
am entitled to a hearing on this mat- 
ter. 

Allow me to say right here that 
the muckrakers, with their bias, 
backed up by misinformed men, are 
doing more harm by their assaults 
upon good men connected with large 
enterprises, by their impracticable and 


unreasonable demands, than the clam- 
or of foreigners for an open Sunday 
in this country. 

To make a demand that would 
completely revolutionize the practice © 
of steel mill work by forcing an eight- 
hour instead of a 12-hour shift, if it 
were possible to do so, upon the re- 
port of one man whose ignorance is 
equalled only.by his exaggeration, is 
as lacking in sound business judg- 
ment as it has been my misfortune 
to have presented to me for my con- 
sideration. His writings have the 
smell of the muck-heap. His bias un- 
fits him for making a fair investiga- 


tion. That he is a tool of unscrup- 
ulous labor agitators is too pro- 
nounced to be doubted. That such 


fellows can secure the approval and 
backing of decent men is astonishing; 
but it is true that they do inveigle 
some good men of wealth to endorse 
their senseless schemes. 

It is to be expected that men who 
have never done a day’s work in their 
lives nor earned a dollar by the 
sweat of their faces, but who have 
inherited their wealth and are bidding 
for recognition by the public by pos- 
ing as friends of the laboring men, 
will drop into the labor agitator’s net, 
spread out for suckers, Together with 
these fadists we find goody-goody, 
milk and water sort of men, who 
never risk their wealth by giving 
men employment and make themselves 
self-supporting, but are heard of and 
read about in the muckraking maga- 
zines when they chip in a few dollars 
to help malign the real benefactors 
of mankind in establishing and run- 
ning great industrial enterprises. Such 
men are thick these days, and many 
of them, I have no doubt, believe 
they are worthy to be canonized as 
saints; but some of us believe they 
are but pious frauds. It will be a 
happy day for the business men, who 
are the only true friends the laboring 
men have, when a lot of these social 
fanatics are placed in lunatic asylums, 
and the muckrakers, labor agitators 
and the grafters are put in jail. 

The writer thanks you for the op- 
portunity of assuring you that he 
may be counted upon to aid you, or 
any other man, in every measure that 
will benefit the men of muscle by giv- 
ing them a steady job and at a good 
wage, and will favor such legislation 
as will give both the employer and 
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the employe the right to adjust their 

mutual interests without being mo- 

lested by muckrakers and agitators. 
L. M. B. 


60 shares preferred. 


A number of the letters object very 
vigorously to what the writers consider 
the interference of Cabot and others in 
the management of the Corporation. A 
letter from Philadelphia comes from a 
cement manufacturer, who is a competi- 
tor of the Corporation, and he declares 
that “The cement end of your business 
is conducted on a fair, square and 
equitable basis, and your competitors 
have no kick coming. I do not miss 
an opportunity to defend the Steel Cor- 
poration in its attitude toward general 
business policies and toward its men.” 
A letter from Baltimore states that the 
writer has found from experience that 
it is unwise for stockholders to “butt 
in” or attempt to interfere with meth- 
ods established by the directors and of- 
ficers, 

The seven-day week for work has 
few defenders. A_ stockholder from 
New Haven, who says he was a chemist 
at the Pueblo works for four years, is 
an exception. He says, “In my opinion 
the men injure themselves much more 
by dissipation than by work. They are 
usually better off when they work every 
day; then they escape blue Morda:.” 

A New York correspondent, who has 
traveled extensively, writing Judge 
Gary, says: 

Dear Sir:—I have read your circular 
letter of March 12 and other literatu‘e 
addressed to the stockholders with ref- 
erence to conditions of labor in your 
Corporation. 

You say: “In most of those de- 
partments (where operations are con- 
tinuous) it does not seem practicable 
as yet to substitute eight hours of 
labor for 12. * * * We are spend- 
ing annually for improvement of con- 
ditions among our workmen very 
great sums which would otherwise 
be available for dividends. * * * 
We have not felt that * * conditions 
* * * could practicably be improved 
with greater rapidity than we have 
been endeavoring to improve them.” 

You admit that the 12-hour work- 
day exists in your steel mills, irre- 
spective of the report which an invest- 
igating committee is to make to 
stockholders regarding labor condi- 
tions in those mills. Aside from con- 
ditions of labor, good or bad, in other 
lines of industry, would not the Steel 
Corporation be setting a good ex- 
ample by devoting a still larger share 
of energy toward abolishing a condi- 
tion of things which permits so many 
men to work 12 hours daily amid sur- 
roundings which are against the laws 
of nature? Should not the matter of 





dividends be allowed to adjust itself 
to still better labor conditions? While 
appreciating the complexity of social 
problems still to be solved throughout 
the world and particularly among the 
mixed nationalities in our own coun- 
try, would not the Steel Corporation 
be doing a conspicuous service by 
hastening the abolishment of present 
conditions in some of its own plants 
through the devotion of greater en- 
efgy toward that end? Would not 
public authority be glad to let the 
country know that your Corporation 
was intent upon making life worth 
living for all of its employes and 
thus create a more active spirit in 
other large employers of laber to 
follow suit? 

I have traveled over 20,000 miles 
merely as a tourist both in our coun- 
try and abroad during the past year 
and, in my opinion, labor as a whole 
will meet capital half way if made 
to understand that capital is not its 
enemy. I believe the time is fast 
approaching when every man _ will 
realize that it is his duty to the rest 
of-us to do his full share of work 
in accordance with his physical and 
mental capacity, and that after having 
done so, he is entitled to enough 
sleep and recreation, amid proper sur- 
roundings, to make life worth the 
living. Cannot the: Steel Corporation 
do still more toward hastening that 
desirable end? 

oe oe 


50 shares preferred. 


A Chicago stockholder discusses the 
possibility of improved conditions de- 
creasing some of the present costs. 
Writing Judge Gary, he says: 

Dear Sir:—As a small stockholder 
in the United States Steel Corporation 
I herewith respond to the appeal made 
for the expression of opinion by the 
stockholders concerning conditions in 
the industry and the responsibility of 
those who are drawing dividends for 
the general conditions under which 
the dividends are earned. 


I beg to express my appreciation of 
the efforts which are put forth on 
the part of the directors, in behalf 
of the stockholders in the able man- 
agement of a huge industry which is 
so skillfully handled that it has chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world, 
and for whatever improvements have 
been made in the conditions of labor. 


Your attitude, as publicly expressed 
many times, toward the need to recog- 
nize in some way the growing demand 
on the part of the public for enlight- 
enment concerning the methods of 
carrying on the great corporations of 
the country, shows you to be in sym- 
pathy with the modern trend of events 
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and to be among the foremost of 
those who recognize that there are 
now: three interests to be adjusted: in 
the carrying on of every great indus- 
try, namely, the employers (including 
the stockholders), the employed and 
the outside public. Where there is a 
wreckage of human life in any indus- 
try the public, waking up to the fact 
that it is called upon to pay that part 
of the bills which is not borne by 
the Corporation or the families of 
those killed or injured, by contribut- 
ing in taxes to the support of those 
left without means of maintaining 
proper living conditions, is beginning 
to ask a voice in regulating condi- 
tions of labor, for it is intimately 
concerned in the problem. 

1 note that $2,000,000 is expended 
annually for relief. work by the Steel 
Corporation. It may be. a matter 
which deserves still further attention 
to discover how much connection 
there may be between the need to 
expend that sum and those conditions 
which would seem to a casual ob- 
server to make accidents more liable, 
long periods of labor. A reduction of 
hours with a corresponding reduction 
in wages would not be acceptable 
to the employed, you state, and you 
cannot see your way clear to advance 
wages materially at present. While 
the investigation mentioned by you 
is going on would it be possible to 
look up data in regard to the ex- 
periences of a few bold spirits in 
other lines of industry (there are 
such) who have experienced along 
the line of reducing hours and _ in- 
creasing wages, holding that the out- 
put was greater and the expense less? 

On the face of it such a proposition 
sounds foolish, but the results of the 
experiment in one instance known to 
me in Massachusetts (a shoe concern) 
have not been discouraging, but on the 
contrary have inspired the management 
to continue its remarkable policy. 
The shoe industry and the Steel Cor- 
poration are two different problems, 
but probably every shoe man before 
the experiment was tried would have 
declared it impossible of success. 

If, in your efforts to better condi- 
tions, it should be necessary to call 
on the stockholders to accept the re- 
sults of changes made, I wish to state 
that a reduction in dividends would 
be more acceptable to me as a stock- 
holder than a continuance of the same 
dividends with the knowledge that 
conditions for the workers might pos- 
sibly be bettered without ruining 
the business if the stockholders were 
each willing to sacrifice a little in the 
way of income. 

R. W. N. 


25 shares preferred. 
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In New York, inquiry for machine tools ts more are 
Lrisk and present developments indicate that the total 


of business for April will be the largest in 


months. 
Delaware & Hudson list, 
closed before the end of the 


fower and lighting equipment ts active. 
Lurgh, inguiry has improved in volume and. the mar- 
rolling mill depart- 
however, in the tendency 
Prices in Pittsburgh 


ket is especiaily actwe in the 
ment; there is no change, 


to hold up important business. 


Machine Tools 


Railroad Co. 


The 
is inquiring for a number of machine 
tools in the New York market. 


Michigan Central 


Co. is asking 
York market on 
for 


The American Can 
for bids in the New 
a few tools said to be intended 
its Baltimore plants. 

Requests for prices on a few tools, 
including a large boring machine, have 
been received in the New York mar- 
ket from the New York Central. 

The Sutherland Automobile Air Ap- 
pliance Co., Louisville, is in the mar- 
ket for a machine tools. It is 
equipping a for auto- 
mobile repairing, and will also man- 
ufacture a patented device. 

The Gorham Engineering Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., is planning an ,extension 
to its present plant and will engage 
in the, manufacture of automobile fire 
apparatus on a scale. Several 
machine will be 
installed. 


few 


machine shop 


large 


tools pur- 


items of 
chased and 

The Pipe Machine Co., 307 
Maryland avenue, Indianapolis, 
let a contract for the construction of 
a new machine shop, 40 x 120: feet, 
on Elder street. It will be one story 
high, of brick, and some new ma- 
chine tool equipment will be re- 
quired. 

Announcement has been made that 


West 


has 


the Standard Roller Bearing Co., 
Philadelphia, will increase the eca- 
pacity of its plant by substituting 


present equipment 
Automatic tur- 
place 


for some of its 
more modern designs. 
ret lathes will be installed in 
of engine lathes. 

The Superior Motor & Machine Co., 
Superior, Wis., conducting a _ large 
machine shop and a garage, has leased 
the Cary garage on Tower avenue, 
near Seventeenth street, and will op- 


It is now considered assured that the large 
now 


month. 


many 


pending, will be 
Demand for 
In Pitts- 


The Lowisville 


TRADE REVIEW. 


erate it as a machine shop and garage, 


in addition to the present works at 


Broadway and John avenue. A _ few 

small tools will be purchased. 
New Construction 

The Ingalls-Shepard Forging Co., 

Harvey, Ill., is completing an addi- 


tion to its plant, 50 x 100 feet. - 

It is reported the International Steel 
& Iron Co., Evanston, Ind., will en- 
large and improve its plant. 

The American Range & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, is planning to erect a new 
foundry. 

The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
is adding an extra floor to its factory. 
The concern manufactures dynamos, 
motors, ete. 

The Reeves Iron Co., Canal Dover, 
O., has begun work on a concrete and 
steel addition to its plant which will 


materially increase the capacity. 
The Northern Brass Works, Wau- 
kegan, Ill, will, within the next few 


months, be enlarged by the addition of 


a new building. New machinery will 
be installed. 
The Cleveland Metal Products Co., 


Ivanhoe road, Cleveland, is erecting a 
one-story building, 80 x 250 feet, to be 
used for enarmeling sheets to be used 
in the manufacture of stoves and ranges. 

The Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., 
is in the market for the complete 
engineering and equipment of its 
plant, especially affecting motor power 
and mills. 

J. E. Armstrong, Waterloo, Ia., 
is having plans prepared for a plant 
to be erected at Charles City, Ta. It 
will be devoted to the manufacture 
of gas engines. 

The Crookston Iron Works, J. C. 
Morrisy, proprietor, Crookston, Minn, 
will enlarge its machine shop, erect a 


still low and unsatisfactory. 
volume of general machinery sales has dropped off 
and the market is very quiet; prices, however, are 
holding up satisfactorily. 
the machinery business shows improvements in all 
lines, although this condition is more distincily no- 
ticeable in other western cities than in Chicago itself. 
& Nashville railroad has purchased 
some machine tools in that market the past week, 
while the Canadian Northern is taking bids on the 
hist of specifications recently published in Tre Tron 


In Cleveland, the 


In Chicago and the west, 


) 


new store room and offices and some 
new equipment will be required. 

Architect Fred Baird, Bangor build- 
ing, Cleveland, is about ready to close 
bids on a 52 x 70-foot foundry for the 
West Steel Casting Co., Cleveland. The 
structure will contain a traveling crane: 

The Noble Electric Steel Co., with 
main offices at San Francisco, will in- 
stall two additional furnaces at the 
electric smelter at Heroult. The com- 
pany will also be in the market soon 
for air drills and an air compressor. 

The International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, has taken out a permit to 
build an addition to its foundry at 
the McCormick works, to cost $5,000, 
This is to replace the structure ,re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

The Cambria Steel Co. is consider- 
ing plans for extensions to the wire 
and rod mills at Morrellville, near 
Johnstown, Pa., but contract work is 
not expected to be undertaken for 
some time. 

The Cadillac Motor Co. is reported 
to have plans for a branch factory un- 
der consideration. Overtures have 
been received from commercial organ- 
izations of Lowisville, Toledo and oth- 
er cities. : 

The Crary. Machine Works, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., has awarded a 
general contract for a new factory 
building, 50 x 100 feet, to George A. 


Mills & Sons, Benton Harbor. The 
structure will cost $25,000. 
The Standard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


sales department of the Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, is having 
plans prepared by J. Milton Dyer, 
Cleveland, for a five-story, brick and 
terra cotta store and warehouse to be 
erected on Euclid avenue, that city. 
The Hurst Automatic Switch & 
Signal Co., 423, Central National Bank 
building, St. Louis, recently announced 
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that it had purchased 130 acres of land 
lying between Kinloch and Bridgeton, 
upon which it proposed to erect a 
manufacturing plant to cost $250,000. 

The Des Moines Silo Mfg. Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., is taking steps to 
erect a plant which will consist of a 
foundry, machine shop and warehouse 
for the purpose of manufacturing en- 
silage cutters, silo fillers and iron and 
steel parts used in the construction 
of silos. 

The Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has completed a _ two- 
story brick addition to its plant, 46 x 
125 feet. It contains about 11,000 square 
feet of floor space and will be used 
entirely for cutting, hardening and 
grinding transmission gears for tractors 
and automobiles. 

The Burlington Construction Co. has 
been awarded 200 tons of fabricated 
work for an extension'of the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co. plant, Hart- 
ford, Conn. L. F. Shoemaker & Co. 
have taken several small bridges for 
the Boston & Maine railroad, requiring 
about 100 tons. 

The Cole Motor Car Co., Indianap- 
olis, has ordered plans for the con- 
struction of the second wing of its 
new $300,000 factory on Washington 
and Davidson streets. The estimated 
cost of this portion of the plant is 
$100,000. A large amount of new 
machinery and equipment will be re- 
quired. 

The Consolidated Gas Co., of New 
York, has filed plans for a 10-story 
miter and stove repair shop, to be 
constructed on First avenue, cover- 
ing the entire frontage between 110th 
and 1llth streets, New York. W. 
Cullin Morris, engineer, prepared the 
plans, which call for a fireproof build- 
ing, to cost $400,000. 

The Louisville Railway Co. will be- 
gin work this summer on its new 
shops at Twenty-ninth street and 
3roadway, that city. A car barn is 
now being erected at the same place. 
All of the construction work of the 
company will be handled at the new 
location, and a considerable amount 
of equipment will be needed. 

The Lafayette Motor Car Co., East- 
on, Pa., recently incorporated, advises 
that it will manufacture automobile 
trucks, etc. A building is in course 
of construction and will have dimen- 
sions of 110 x 125 feet. The concrete 
work is being done by F. P. Rauden- 
bush and the iron work by the R. T. 
Stewart Contracting Co. both of 
Easton. 

James E. 


Mathews & Co., Pitts- 


burgh, manufacturer of metal markers 
and metal goods, has awarded a con- 
tract for. the construction of a three- 
story steel and concrete manufactur- 





ing building on Forbes street, Pitts- 


burgh. It has been designed for the 
erection of three additional stories 
later on. The company will install its 


Own power plant. 

The Robinson Mfg. ©o., 1911 Har- 
varé@ avenue, Cleveland, will lect a con- 
tract in a week or two for a one-story 
factory building, 30 x 60 feet, to be 
used for manufacturing pipe straps and 
pipe hangers. The company will pur- 
chase either a motor or a gas engine 
to be used in connection with this 
building. A smaller structure, to be 
used as a tinning house, will be erected 
at the same time. 

The Manitowoc Brass Foundry Co., 
York and North Tenth streets, Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is negotiating for the 
purchase of a site for new works 
which will be more conveniently lo- 
cated with regard to railroad facilities, 
and provide room for future expan- 
sion. A new and larger plant is 
needed without delay. It is expected 
that the project will have assumed 
definite shape by May 1. 

Emory & Eisenbrey, chemical en- 
gineers, Philadelphia, are receiving bids 
for the new plant of the North Amer- 
ican Chemical Co., at Urbana, O. The 
building is to be two-story construction, 
32 x 117 feet, with engine and boiler 
room and shipping sheds separate. They 
are asking for bids on reinforced con- 
crete and brick construction, also on the 
necessary equipment, 100-horsepower 
slide valve engine, two 125-horsepower 
boilers, pulverizers, conveying machin- 
ery, etc. 

The Wausau Iron Works, Wausau, 
Wis., has broken ground for a large 
addition, 100 x 200 feet, one story. 
It will be equipped with electric 
cranes and other modern machinery 
and the whole will cost approximately 
$20,000. About 30 men will be added 
to the payroll when the addition is 
completed. The company manufac- 
tures boilers, engines, structural steel 
for bridges, buildings, etc., and is now 
working to capacity. T. J. Scott is 
general manager. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
broken ground for a new administra- 
tion building, to be erected at its plant 
in Greendale, that city. The new struc- 
ture will be of brick construction,*98 x 
157 feet, three stories with basement. 
It will be occupied by the officers of 
the company and the laboratories and 
chemical departments. There will be 
an exhibition and assembly hall on the 
third floor, 70 x 42 feet. The E. J. 
Cross Co. has the contract for the ex- 
cavation and foundation work, but the 
contract for the superstructure has not 
been awarded. 

The Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, 
Conn., whose plant was recently dam- 
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aged by fire, advises that it has placed 
a contract for a fireproof pattern stor- 
wge building, which will hive brick 
weils, concrete floors and roof, with 
steel, supported by columns and beams, 
metal frames and sash, with the H. 
Wales Lines Co., Meriden, Conn. The 
structural steel contract went to Lev- 
ering & Garrigues Co., New York City. 
No power, machinery or equipment wil! 
be required, except an electric elevator, 
automatic sprinkler and fie doors, the 
orders for which will be placed dircct. 

The Canton Metal Ceiling Co., with 
a capital of $200,000, has asked for 
a charter under the laws of Ohio, and 
will be a subsidiary of the Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, O. C. A. Weirich 
is the head of the new company. A 
site of four acres has been purchased 
and the company will manufacture 
ceilings, roofings, sidings and a gen- 
eral line of sheet goods. Plans call 
for four and possibly five buildings, 
including a paint shop, a stamping 
shop, warehouse and office building. 
It is understood that the company 
will manufacture novelties of various 
kinds. 


Miscellaneous 


The waterworks at Shelby, Mont., 
is understood to be in the market for 
a 200-horsepower engine and pump. 

Watertown, Wis., is in the market 
for a 700-gallon, low lift, centrifugal 
pump, together with a 10-horsepower, 
induction motor and compensator. 

Campbellsville, Ky, is considering 
the issuance of. bonds to the amount 
of $25,000 for the construction of a 
water plant. 

The Sodus Gas & Electric Light 
Co., Sodus, N. Y., is considering plans 
for erecting an electric plant at Co- 
hocton, N. Y. G. R. Mills, Sodus, N. 
Y., is manager of the company. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern railroad has let a general contract 
for the construction of a boiler house 
and small machine shop at Engle- 
wood, Chicago, to cost $40,000 

Plans and specifications are now be- 
ing prepared by J. E. Pickens, en- 
gineer, Kankakee, Ill., for a new wat- 
erworks for Chebause, Ill. This is 
expected to cost $20,000. ‘ 

The D. H. Maury Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has been engaged to examine the wa- 
terworks at Kewanee, IIll., and report 
on the best method of improving the 
service. Considerable new equipment 
will be required. 

The Proctor Coal Co., Williams- 
burg, Ky., is opening some new mines 
at Red Ash, near that city, and will 
require electrical equipment as well 
as special mining machinery. Charles 
Finley, Williamsburg, is head of the 
company. 

































































New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

The Hess Iron Works, Green Bay, 
Wis.; $25,000; by William J. Hess, Os- 
car Zapfe and E. E. Brown. 

Phoenix Machine Co., Wilmington, 
Del.; $50,000; by M. L. Rogers, S. E. 
Roberson and H. W. Davis. 

The Protection Register Co., Buffalo; 
$150,000; to manufacture cash registers; 
by W. J. Penfold, C. S. Haber, Buffalo, 
and E. H. Haber, Lockport. 


The Nipper Machine Co., Norma, N. 
J.; $25,000; to manufacture machinery; 
by M. Fels, Philadelphia, and E. H. 
Sawyer, Vineland. 

The Perry Mfg. Co., Jersey City; 
$350,000; to manufacture railway ap- 
paratus and hardware; by A. I. Dray- 
ton, M. J. Currie and G. J. Fermier. 

International Machinery & Stamping 
Co., Baltimore; $50,000; by Herman T. 
W. Heimiller, 22 E. Lexington street; 
Vincent Ambrose, Joseph L. McAllister. 

The Hot Water Gas Stove Co., Phila- 
delphia; $500,000; to manufacture gas 
stoves and attachments for same; by 
A. M. Henderson, M. K. Henderson, 
G. B. Carr. 

The Puritan Mailing Machine Co., 
Boston; $100,000; by Joseph A. Mahon- 
ney, 1238 Commonwealth avenue, Bos- 
ton, and Annie E. Flaherty, 47 H street, 
South Boston. 

The Hampton Mfg. Co., Indianapolis ; 
$5,000; to manufacture automobile ac- 
cessories; by directors, S. B. Nuss- 
maum, Sol Allman and William Hamp- 
ton. 

The American Knife Co., Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y.; $30,000; to manufacture 
knives and tools; by A. J. Tooley, 
Baldwinsville; J. H. Mather, Syracuse, 
and J. H. Nichols, Greenfield, Mass. 

The Guide Motor Lamp Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland; $100,000; general manufac- 
turing; by Hugh J. Monson, William 
F. Persons, William H. Bunce, John D. 
Kauffman and W. Louis Rose. 

Vigo Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
$25,000; to manufacture automobile 
parts and other mechanical devices; by 


directors, J. R. Finkelstein, R. G. Jenc- 
kes Jr.. L. M. Eyke and W. M. Lewis. 

T. O. Watkins Foundry Co., Hatties- 
Lurg, Miss.; $50,000; by T. O. Watkins, 
E. F. Rush, B. D. Moore and others; 
succeeds Watkins Machine & Foundry 
Co. 

The Y. & G. Electric Fuse & Engi- 
neering Co., Bayonne, N. J,; $100,000; 
to manufacture electric motors, elec- 
trical machinery and dynamos; by R. 
Holdenberg, J. J. Kuder, Bayonne; W. 
R. Reid, Montclair. 

The United States Enameling Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va.; $10,000; to manu- 
facture sheet metal, enameled goods and 
galvanized iron; by E. L. Evans, 
Moundsville; W. T. Hughes and R. D. 
Hughes, both of Shadyside, O. 

The George F. Shevlin Mfg. Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; $60,000; to 
operate a foundry; by G. F. Shevlin, 
Saratoga Springs; T. Kerley, Ballston 
Spa, and C. RR. Kihmer;= Saratoga 
Springs. 

Spicer Tabulating Machine Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $200,000; by Charles W. 
Spicer, 3248 Thirty-eighth street, N. 
W.; James E. Hutchinson Jr., and 
Enoch Edmondsten Jr., all of Washing- 
ton. 

The Wood & Spencer Engineering 
Co., Cleveland; $50,000; to manufacture 
electrical, gas, gasoline, steam or other 
plants for power producing purposes; 
by E. A. Harrold, Evan J. Edwards, 
Wm. H. Marlatt, Paul C. Halter and 
D. G. Miller. 

The Blair Tool & Machiné Works, 
New York City; $15,000; to manufac- 
ture tools and machinery; by John J. 
Dobson, 4 Apollo street, Jersey City, 
N. J.; William E. Rankin, 10 Burnett 
street, Newark, N. J.; George Presigke, 
451 Grand View avenue, Brooklyn, 


NM. 2%. 


General Industrial 


The Hamilton Iron & Steel Co., 
Hamilton, O., has reduced its capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $10,000. 

The Grant Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
land, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $150,000. 

The Bessemer Soil Pipe Co., Besse- 
mer, Ala., increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 

The West Coast Ornamental Iron 
Works, Seattle, Wash., has been in- 




















corporated with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. 

The Architectural Bronze Co.,, 
Pittsburgh, recently incorporated, ad- 
vises that the machinery for its plant 
has been installed. 

The Maier Supply Co., Inc., Elkins, 
W. Va., advises that the fire which re- 
cently visited its plant was not very 
Repairs which are necessary 
will be made locally. 


serious. 


Announcement has been made that 
the partnership known as the Barr & 
Kellerman Foundry~Co., Chicago, has 
been dissolved. The business will be 
continued by Charles H. Kellerman, 
who is now sole owner. 

The Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doyles- 
town, O., has filed notice of an in- 
crease in its capital stock from $100.- 
000 to $150,000, and plans to change 
its location from Deylestown to 
Wooster, O. 

By the first of june, it is expected, 
the blast furnace being erected at 
Wells, Delta county, Mich. by the 
Stephenson Charcoal Iron Co., will 
have been completed and gone into 
commission. 

Spang, Chalfant & Co.’s warehouse 
and office building, of reinforced con- 
crete, which collapsed in Pittsburgh 


a month ago, will be rebuilt by Henry © 


Shenk & Co., Pittsburgh. The work 
is already started. 

Time for presentation of bids for the 
purchase of the plant of the Platt Iron 
Works, Dayton, O., has been extended 
to May 1. Referee McConnaughey said 
that this is the last extension to be al- 
lowed. 

An increase in capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000 has been voted on 
by stockholders of the Warren Axe & 
Tool Co., Warren, Pa. The action was 
taken to furnish a larger working cap- 
ital and to make provision for plant 
extensions when required. The or- 
ganization is as follows: President, 
C. T. Hughes; vice president and gen- 
eral manager, J. M. Wikel; secretary 
and treasurer, N. E. Bachman. Lee 
West and C. Fogelsong, in addition 
to the officers, are the directors. 

The Apple Electric Co., Dayton, 
O., advising in regard to its recent 
incorporation, says it builds electric 
lighting systems for automobiles and 
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motor boats. The company expects 
to build 50,000 systems next year. 
No definite plans have been made 
for building a plant. 

The Kentucky Traction & Terminal 
Co., of Lexington, Ky., is now ready 
to erect two substations for the oper- 
ation of its interurban lines. One 
will be for the Nicholasville and 
the other for the Georgetown line, 
sites having been secured recently. 

The J. M. Wikel Engineering Co.. 
Cincinnati, recently incorporated, ad- 
vises that it was formed for the pur- 
pose of selling and erecting all kinds 
of power, heating, lighting and vent- 
ilating machinery. The company will] 
not have a plant, nor manufacture 
anything. 

The Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn., has booked a number of ex- 
port orders, one being for engines to 
be used by the Honduran government 
in connection with land reclamation 
operations. It is also shipping much 
machinery for railroad operations in 
western Canada. 

The Western Boiler & Steam Co., 
Los: Angeles, which has taken over 
the extensive equipment of the West- 
ern Boiler Works, well located for 
shipping facilities and in all respects 
ample for carrying on an annual bus- 
iness of $100,000, advises that no new 
equipment is required at present. The 
company does not contemplate en- 
larging its plant in the near future. 

The Kanawha Engineering Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., which was re- 
cently incorporated, advises that it 
will act as manufacturers’ representa- 
tive for steam and electrical ma- 
chinery. The company will not at 
present do any building or be in the 
market for any equipment, though it 
may be later for the latter, as the 
company will, if the necessity arises, 
take contracts for complete installa- 
tions in its line. 

Albert H. Giggin, John C. Mc- 
Keon, Chas. H. Sabin and Herman 
Waldeck have been appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a plan for the 
rehabilitation of the McCrum-Howell 
Co., for which receivers were recently 
appointed. The Bankers’ Trust Co., 
New York, has been appointed de- 
pository of the securities under the 
plan to be formulated by the com- 
mittee. 

Officers and directors were elected 
April 17 at the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Steel Co., the Gary Heat, 
Light & Water Co, and the Gary 
Land Co., at Gary, Ind. The three 
companies are United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries. Officers of 
the Illinois Steel Co. compose the 
directorate as follows: President, E. 
J.. Buffington; vice president, G. G. 


Thorpe; secretary-treasurer, T. H. 
Hyman; K. K. Knapp and T. Robin- 
son, 

Earnings of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. for the first eight months 
of the company’s fiscal year exceed 
by about $126,000 those of last year. 
It is expected that a surplus of some- 
thing like $1,500,000 will be shown 
for the year ended June 30. No de- 
cision has been reached in reference 
to the accumulated back preferred 
dividends, nor as to what steps will 
be taken when the charter expires 
this fall. Both matters are under 
consideration by the legal depart- 
ment. 

The Vida Ore & Mfg Co., located 
3 miles east of Sweetwater, Tenn., 
is planning to operate an iron ore 
mine as soon as equipment can be 
placed. The company was organized 
in February with a capital of $300,000 
and purchased 200 acres. It will build 
homes for its employes, 100 to 200, 
according to the development of the 
plant. The officers are: President, C. 
D. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; secretary 
and treasurer, W. L. Smith, Memphis; 
vice president and general manager, 
Harry Watkins, Birmingham, Ala. 

Organization has been completed at 
Montreal, Can., of the Canada Foun- 
dry & Forgings, Ltd. to take over 
the James Smart Mfg. Co., of Brock- 
ville, the Canada Forge Co., Ltd., of 
Welland, and the Canadian Billings 
& Spencer, Ltd. of Welland. The 
company has a capital issued and 
fully paid up of $960,000 of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock, 
and $960,000 of common - stock. 
Earnings of the company for 
the last fiscal year amounted to $98.- 
241, leaving a balance of 4 per cent 
on the common after the interest 
payments and dividend of the pre- 
ferred stock. Fixed assets of the 
company aggregate $1,230,868 against 
which there is a preferred issue of 
$960,000, while the excess of total 
assets over liabilities amounts to 
$997 685.57. 

For the eight months ended Dec. 
31, last, the Central Foundry Co. re- 
ports gross business at $1,867,920 and 
net profits at $124,888. The combined 
balance sheet of the Central Foundry 
Co. and Central Radiator Co. as of 
Dec. 31, last, shows assets as follows: 
Cash deposited with trustees, $4,238; 
inventories, $793,294; bills receivable, 
$6,044; accounts receivable, $428,958; 
cash, $214,903; profit and loss deficit, 
$154,400") Accounts payable, $86,970; 
accrued taxes, $4,596; accrued snterest, 
etc., $45,564; reserves for depreciation, 
etc., $151,856. In his remarks to 
stockholders President Waddill Catch- 
ing says, among other things, that 
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the company is testing further what 
it regards as its most valuable prop- 
erty, that at Friedman. With this 
ore and the coke the company is now 
making, together with the  pyrites 
nodules produced at Holt, the com- 
pany should be in a position to make 
pig iron at low cost, Mr Catchings 


says. 


Trade Notes 
Walter- Wallingford & Co., with 


Pittsburgh offices at 2216 Farmers’ 
Bank building, has taken new quarters 
at 2126, the same building. 

The Bickford Fire Brick Co., Cur- 
wensville, Pa., has moved its general 
offices to the First National Bank 
building, Pittsburgh. 

The Cambria Steel Co. has moved 
its Chicago office from the Western 
Union building to 1860 McCormick 
building. Clifford J. Ellis is district 
sales manager in charge of the Chi- 
cago office. 

Owing to numerous misstatements 
having been made to the effect that 
The Avery Stamping Co., Cleveland, 
has discontinued the manufacture of 
“Never-Break” steel cooking utensils, 
the company has issued notices to the 
trade saying that the report is false 
and that it is fully prepared to make 
immediate shipment of orders. 


Fires 


The Peden Iron & Steel Co.’s ware- 
house, San Antonio, Tex., was dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $8,000. 

Fire in the car repair shops of the 
Iilinois Central road at East St. Lout. 
Ill., caused a loss estimated at $25,000. 

The B. P. Cook Foundry Co., Elkins, 
W. Va., recently suffered a loss of 
$5,000 by fire which occurred at its 
plant. 

Fire recently damaged the Brown 
Copper Brass Rolling Mills at New 
Toronto, Ont. The damage is placed 
at $50,000. 

Damage estimated at $20,000 was 
done to the plant of the Standard 
Iron Co., situated on Bay of Quinte, 
Ont. The fire did most damage to 
the elevator, engine room, storehouse 
and boiler room. 

Fire starting in the engine house of 
the Top mill of the Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., on the 
evening of April 10, caused damage 
of about $1,000. The blaze originated 
from spontaneous combustion. 

Phe foundry of the Termaat & 
Monahan Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which 
was damaged to the extent of $7,500 
on April 8, will be rebuilt at once. The 
company manufactures gasoline’ en- 
gines and motors and machinery. 











